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THE HALF-INGH REASON 
WHY OUR FILTER 
GIVES YOU MORE TASTE. 


_ The L&M Lights Flavor Tube Filter delivers 
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the taste of 100% virgin tob 1 

etasteo 6 virgin tobacco. | 

Be Unfortunately, most filters filter more than just “tar.” They also filter = 

b away taste. So when we designed L&M lights and decided to use 100% _| — 

E virgin tobacco “filets” for flavor, we had to create a J j ‘a a 

E i ; : . 2OFRTER 

& whole new filter to deliver its taste. A filter ; ] CGARETTES 

E that would allow taste to reach you. The a7 
Flavor Tube Filter. Inserted in our fiber —_— 
filter, this 4 inch tube channels a stream 4 Of 
of undiluted, full-flavored smoke VA 0) 


through most of the filter length. The A”? @ 0 


fiber filter surrounding the Flavor 4 | & | 
oa bs ‘ 4a Fa / 
lube keeps “tar” at a low 8 mg. Px Y i | 


Our Flavor Tube Filter. It’s the Ny 

reason why we can give you ) “4 i 

better taste. 
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REALLY REAL TASTE. o.. 
ONLY 8MG.“TAR’ wa 
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arning: The Surgeon General Has Determined es 


hat Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Sag 
: Flavor Lights; Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar”. 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 
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Be ri(epiiiecelelt(ea 
cassette decks that only 
sound expensive. 


You can build a $200-$250 front-loading deck 
to look expensive. Or you can build one the 
way Technics does—to sound expensive. 
Without those meaningless knobs and 
gadgets on the outside. But with Technics 
high-priced, high-performance technology 
on the inside. 

Technology that makes Technics 
RS-615US and RS-630TUS sound a lot better 
than you’d expect a mid-priced deck to sound. 

Both decks give you inaudible wow & 
flutter: 0.10% RMS for the 615, 0.09% RMS for 
the 630. The reason: The kind of electronically 
controlled DC motor found in our more 
expensive decks. 

And instead of tape hiss, you'll hear 
music, even in soft musical passages. Because 
Technics low-noise circuitry in addition to 
Dolby* give both decks a distinctively 


rT 
eo 


expensive S/N ratio: — 63 dB (C.O, tape). 

Both decks also give you long-lasting 
super alloy heads. Oversized VU meters. 
Lockable pause control. And automatic 
pre-timed recording or playback with a 
CUP lom (lelm@iialtess) B 

The 630 adds a dual-output control. 
Separate bias and EQ switches to get the 
most out of normal, C.O, and ferrichrome 
tapes. And a peak check meter to help avoid 
overload distortion. 

The RS-615US and the RS-630TUS. 
Everything about them sounds expensive. 
Except the price. 


*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 


Simulated wood cabinet for RS-630US. 


Technics 


by Panasonic 
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A Letter from the Publisher 
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ersonality profiles like : 
P this week's cover story 4 
on Actress Diane Keaton 
depend largely on the re- 
porter’s ability to establish + 
a rapport with the subject 4 
| —while maintaining a pro- 
| fessional detachment. Too _ 
often interviews are nothing ¥ 
| more than simple question- 
| and-answer sessions that 
provide the journalist with 
little insight into the subject. 
But occasionally, resonance 
and understanding develop 
between the two that add a 
lot to the story, Such was 
the case with Diane Keaton “i 
and TIME Reporter-Re- Skow, Keaton & Castro in Manhattan 
searcher Janice Castro. 

Castro first met Keaton in Manhattan last March while re- 
porting on Woody Allen’s film Annie Hall. This time she ar- 
ranged to spend a week with the actress in Los Angeles, where 
Keaton was relaxing before returning to the East Coast to work 
in another Allen film. For Castro, who lived and went to school 
in Berkeley, it was like going home again. Says she: “Because 
| we both grew up in California, we had a lot in common. We 





Cover: Diane Keaton, 
the funny lady of 
Woody Allen’s bitter- 
sweet comedy Annie 
Hall, isa creature of 
insecurities and sweet 
confusion. Looking for 
Mr. Goodbar takes her 
into a frightening 
world of singles bars 
and sexual alienation 
See SHOW BUSINESS 








TIME — 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


were both really shy in high school: we talked about all the 
guys we used to dream about and the clothes we used to wear 
We both had a sense of familiarity with being at home in those 
dry, brown hills—stopping at fast-food places and getting in 
the car to drive and talk.” 

The two women spent their first day together shopping 
and running errands: going to supermarkets, drugstores and 
health-food stores, where Keaton bought two bags of special car- 
amel corn—the kind with extra nuts. Says Castro: “Diane 
doesn't want to be surrounded by the trappings of stardom 
She wants to be able to travel and do everyday things without 
being recognized.” Later in the week they visited Keaton’s 
grandmother, Grammy Hall, and toured the Hollywood hills, 
looking at houses that Keaton had considered buying. Castro 
taped more than ten hours of their conversation while gath- 
ering information for her 66-page file to Contributor John Skow, 
who wrote the story. But some of her best insights came when 
the recorder was switched off. Says Castro: “Diane is a very pri- 
vate person who sometimes finds it difficult to articulate her feel- 
ings. For instance, we had already touched on things like her 
self-consciousness, her feelings about men. But it wasn’t until 
this jerk in a restaurant tried to pick us up that she really 
opened up on those subjects. Once she was able to see herself 
in a humorous light, she could talk about it. You learn a great 
deal about someone when you laugh together.” 


Kyl 0 Corben 


The Cover: Photograph by Douglas Kirkland—Contact 
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12 12 | 
The Nation: A tragic Bert Lance: Just when 
flash flood sweeps almost everyone was 
Kansas City counting him out, be- 


>» Weatherman Mark 
Rudd comes in from 
the cold. » Carter 
jumps into the great 
quota debate. » The 
new “amnesty” plan 
for illegal aliens draws 
fire—from its intend- 
ed beneficiaries 


leaguered Bert 
punched his inquisi- 
tors dizzy by attacking 
their methods 
Though some of his 
arguments were 
flawed, he raised ques- 
tions about what he 
and Carter—will do 





32 46 53 

The World Education Religion 

Fete turns to fiasco,as Competency tests For once united, 
France's leftist parties help students get church groups across 


squabble over the 
common program. 

>» West Germany is 
shaken by an un- 
solved kidnaping. 

| » Anaging Nazi 

| hunter stalks the An- 
| gel of Death. 

>» Would you believe 


the Phantom isa cult 
hero? In Papua New 
Guinea? 


ahead by holding 
them back. » The 
Government duns 
student debtors 


64 

The Sexes 

Woes of the women’s 
movement aired in 
San Jose. » Romantic 
love is dying. » What 
do names really 
mean? 


the country are cru- 
sading against sex, 
sleaziness and materi- 
alism on network TV 


78 

Books 

A thoughtful novel of 
sex and the single 
man from Philip 
Roth. » Anda final 
farewell to Poet Rob- 
ert Lowell 


54 59 62 

Music The Law Medicine 

With the deaths of A Washington study A comma-shaped 
Leopold Stokowski claims cops are ob- cholera bug causes 


and Maria Callas, the 
world has lost two of 
its finest (and showi- 
est) performers 


82 

Science 

Edwin Land always 
thinks big. His new 
camera is the size of 
a room, replicates 
works of art and is set 
up in a museum. 


sessed with arrests 
but careless about col- 
lecting witnesses and 
evidence 


8s 

Economy & Business 
Carter readies a ma- 
jor tax overhaul. 

> Sharp new blasts at 
the Federal Reserve's 
stop-go money supply 
policy 





epidemics and alarm 
in the Middle East 
What travelers should 
do to avoid it. 


S Letters 
47 Milestones 
48 Energy 
60 The Press 
67 People 
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THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL RECEIVER. 














Not everyone can afford the Marantz Model 
2500. In fact, you'll find that you have to spend 
a little more for any Marantz audio product. But 
when you do you'll possess the finest audio 
equipment in the world because you're buying 
better engineering and better quality. 

What makes the Marantz Model 2500 worth 
more are innovations like the Toroidal Power 
Transformer that has been especially designed 
to give you two independent power supply 
sections, allowing each channel to perform at 
maximum efficiency and remain unaffected 
by the power demands of the other channel. 
Plus, our tunnel “pin fin” heat sink is the 
most efficient cooling system ever used in a 
high fidelity receiver or amplifier. 

The Mode! 2500 includes virtually the most 
sophisticated amplifier section on the market 
today: a full complementary symmetry 
direct-coupled output. The result is the 
highest possible day-in, day-out operating 
reliability and lowest Total Harmonic Distortion: 
no more than 0.05%. 

The Model 2500 also includes the most im- 
pressive performance feature package ever 
engineered into one receiver. You get a built- 
in oscilloscope, for precise signal display. 


_250 WATTS PER CHANNEL (MINIMUM RMS AT 8 OHMS, 20-20,000 HZ) WITH NO MORE THAN 0.05% THD! _ 








Plug-in optional Dolby* FM noise reduction 
circuitry for lowest noise possible with FM 
reception. And the most advanced noise filtering 
system ever developed. First, the 18 dB per 
octave Bessel-derived high filter—the most 
advanced in audio—reduces high frequency 
noise with a more natural, less colored sound. 
The 18 dB per octave 15 Hz sub-sonic 
Butterworth low filter assures that all your 
power is used to reproduce only actual program 
material, not wasted on unwanted noise or 
rumble. 2 LED peak power indicators /et you 
know when transients drive the amplifier to full 
output. 5-gang FM tuning capacitor, and 
dual-gate MOS FET FM front end ensure 
superior linearity and rejection of spurious sig- 
nals with an IHF usable sensitivity of 1.5 micro- 
volts and a 50 dB “quietirig sensitivity” figure 

in stereo of 25 microvolts—the finest such 
specification ever obtained in a receiver—or 
even a separate tuner. 

For music lovers who will accept nothing less 
than the very finest...and are willing to spend a 
little more to get it... the Model 2500 is the 
most significant receiver ever developed. 


ERReRm H@eamR 
We sound better. 


*TM Dolby Labs, Inc. © 1977 Marantz Co., Inc., a subsidiary of Superscope, Inc., 20525 Nordhoff St., Chatsworth, CA 91311 
Prices and models subject to change without notice. Consult the Yellow Pages for your nearest Marantz dealer. 


MINIATURE (5” x 7”) MIRRORS 


Secretary of the Year 
Mother of the Year 
Father of the Year 
Grandmother of the Year 
Grandfather of the Year 
Man of the Year 

PLUS’... ; 
Man of the Year * 
Woman of the Year * 


Order now for that special person and occa- 
sion it's sure to make their smile a little 
brighter! $5.50 per mirror plus 75¢ postage 
and handling 

* Available in size 8%" x 11”. $8.50 plus $1.00 
postage and handling. 


Please specify size of mirror when ordering. 


TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 
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Letters 
TV’s Silverman 


To the Editors: 





The real message in your cartoon de- | 


picting the ABC logo in hot pursuit of NBC 
and CBS [Sept. 5] was not who was chas- 


ing whom, but that all three were head- | 


ing downhill 
lan Black 
Sedona, Ariz. 


I have just finished reading your piece 
on Fred Silverman and ABC and am re- 
minded how dreary the new TV season 
looks. 

There is something very satisfying 
about dashing heroes performing coura- 
geous deeds of derring-do to rescue 
beautiful maidens in distress from the 
predations of hideous monsters. The 
new season, especially at ABC, seems 
short on this sort of classic fantasy 





It looks like another season when my 
TV viewing will be limited to the eve- 
ning news and the Muppets. 

David K. Jordan 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Re Mike Dann’s statement that mon- 
ey has never mattered to Freddie Silver- 
man (at $350,000 a year, plus options); 
he only wants respect: why doesn’t his 
new boss, Fred Pierce, call Freddie in and 
say he is going to give him $20,000 a year 
and all the respect he wants? 

Lamar McIndoe 
Manchester, Pa. 


Your article on Fred Silverman over- 
looked one of the most revealing phases 
of his career. 

When Fred was in his early teens, he 
was an avid student of radio drama, and 
became a regular weekly visitor to our stu- 
dio broadcast sessions of The Shadow, 
Nick Carter and The Sealed Book. t would 
give Fred the leftover scripts in exchange 
for cleaning up the used coffee contain- 
ers of the cast. Fred and his chums would 
re-enact these scripts in his home with 
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Great Wines 


are never blended. 


Neither is 


Old Forester. 


Wine experts know blending can 
improve the taste of an ordinary wine. 

For example, a tart wine can be 
mellowed by mixing it with a soft wine. 
Or a light wine strengthened by adding 
wine with more body. 

But a connoisseur still prefers the 
individuality, character and finesse of a 
wine that’s the product of a single vine- 
yard and harvest. 

That’s why the Great Wines are 
never blended. 

And neither is Old Forester. 

We want it to taste like no other 
whisky in the world. 

Like Great Wine, Old Forester 
achieves its rich, golden color and distinc- 
tive, full-bodied flavor naturally. From 
the unique way it’s matured in charred, 
white oak barrels, under exacting condi- 
tions. Not from blending. 

It's a slow and expensive process. 

But while we've always known 
blending can make our job easier, it’s not 
going to make our whisky better. 





The Great Whisky Made Like Great Wine. 


Read this ad. 


Itwill 
make your legs 


feel better. 


Feeling good all over starts with your legs. 

You may feel just great. Ready and rarin’ to go. But 

when your legs feel like they're toting around a ball 
and chain, it’s hard to think about anything else. 

We call it “leg fatigue.” You call it just plain 
uncomfortable. 

And if each day you're becoming more and 
more aware of aching calves and throbbing 
leg muscles, chances are you haven't yet 
discovered Supp-hose Socks. 

Supp-hose Socks are the result 

of years of careful manufacture. 

But to really appreciate how different they are, let's begin 
from the ground up 
Why your legs give out before you do. 

Simply stated—poor circulation. You see, when it comes 
to your circulatory system, what goes down must come up. 

That's the whole problem. 

Blood traveling down to your legs may have a hard time 
getting back up again. This reduces the flow of fresh Z 
oxygenated blood to your legs. The result: leg fatigue. ¢ 

How Supp-hose works. 

Even before you slip into Supp-hose you ‘I know 
they're no ordinary socks. You'll see the exclusive vertical 
and horizontal ribbing which actually helps to reduce leg fatigue. Put 
them on, and you'll feel a perfectly proportioned fit. Snug around the 
lower leg. Not too tight around the calf. 

Supp-hose acts like a gentle massage to 
ease leg tension and help promote a more 
even flow of blood through the legs. 

Not only will your legs feel good, they'll 
look good, too. Supp-hose unique support 
system helps hold your leg muscles in 
place. And gives your legs a better shape 

If tired legs are slowing you down, slip 
into Supp-hose Socks. They'll help you 
remember how good your legs can feel 





Supp-hose Socks 


must say Supp-hose to be Supp-hose. 
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Letters _ 


sound effects, etc. Anyone with such a 
head start was bound to make it all the 
way 


Charles Michelson 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Home Delivery, Pro and Con 


Saving money is not the reason knowl- 
edgeable couples choose a midwife [Aug 
29]. Personalized care is. Certified nurse- 
midwives or competent lay midwives al- 


| ways work with physician backup, in case 


a complication develops. Because mid- 
wives manage only normal women, they 
can spend time with their patients and 
allow the family to choose the method of 
delivery. 

In-hospital delivery by a midwife and 
early discharge provide low cost, safe care 
and a family-centered experience 

Ann M. Starego, Certified Nurse-Midwife 
San Francisco 


The discussion of midwifery strangely 
ignores the policies of the nation’s obste- 


| tricians. The American College of Obste- 


tricians and Gynecologists supports the 
nurse-midwife, and has jointly issued two 
statements on maternity care with the 

American College of Nurse-Midwives 
Neither organization supports lay 
midwives. The World Health Organiza- 
tion and associated group standards for 
midwifery suggest a minimum of three 
years of special education, including at 
least one year of nursing. We wonder why 
California proposes a level of maternal 
care that WHO deems unacceptable for 
Nigeria, New Guinea or the Malagasy 

Republic. 

Warren H. Pearse, M.D., Executive Di- 
rector, American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists, Chicago 


Your article on midwifery has shown 
that people are once again realizing child- 
birth is not an illness or terrible disease re- 
quiring hospitalization in most normal in- 
stances. Obstetricians have been bullying 
women for too long 

Now we must somehow re-educate 
the average woman into believing that 
childbirth is satisfying, hard work, not a 
terrifying and painful experience 

(Mrs.) Susan Lyons 
Thornhill, Ont., Canada 


A Famous Newf 


TIME’s story about the Newfoundland 
dog [Sept. 5] regrettably made no refer- 
ence to the most famous Newf of them 
all: Captain Meriwether Lewis’ faithful 
companion Scannon, purchased for $20 
in Pittsburgh and a keen and able mem- 
ber of the corps of discovery during a Jour- | 
ney of more than 6,000 miles. 

Scannon sometimes swam out to catch 
fledgling geese for the pot, helped keep fe- 
rocious grizzlies of the Missouri River 
country away from camp, and in May 
1805, was credited with helping turn away 
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What are you doing 









It wont be long. were sorry to 
say 

With a biting anger, winter will 
arrive. With frozen arctic air. With 
wet winds that whip right through 
your clothes. With gray depressing 
skies. With sidewalks and drive 
ways to shovel. With stalled cars 
and endless traffic jams 

Remember last winter? If you're 
not looking forward to another just 
like it, you can do something about 
it— at least a part of it—right now 

Elkin Tours presents the Early 
Bird Savings. Each is a chance for 
you to plan a week or two away 
from winter this January—and to 
save while you do 


in January? 


° pen. Si 
—{9 00 


o 
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Wouldn’t you rather 
be here? 


Come to the Caribbean. To Bar 
bados. To Martinique. To St. Lucia 
To Grenada, Aruba or Bonaire 
Come to Curacao, St. Maarten 
Guadeloupe or Grand Cayman 
Come to Nassau 

Come to Mexico. To Acapulco 
Ixtapa, Puerto Vallarta, Cancun 

Come to Hawaii 

Plan now to take a week or two 
this January and spend them 
where it's warm and dry and com 
fortable. You'll save if you plan now 
The Early Birds get the savings 

Just buy your tour at least 60 
days before your departure—and 


Ye. so 
7S °o 


LAT I er 


it eer ee ee 





° 
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you Il save even more than youd 
normally save with Elkin Tours 
Save up to $40 per person for a 
one week tour; $60 per person for 
two weeks. Departure dates for 
Elkin Early Bird Tours are Decem 
ber 29, 1977 through January 19 
1978 

You ll still get all the special 
values Elkin Tours are known for 
One price that includes flights on 
chartered jets, round trip. Your 
choice of many fine hotels. Lug 
gage transport service to and from 
airports. And no surprises 

Be an Elkin Early Bird. Save now 
Play later, when winter comes and 
you Il really want to play 


Call your Travel Agent. 
He’s ready. 


Save now. Piay later. 
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Is it crazy to love marker pens that 
give you the smoothest, thinnest line 
in town? 

Is it kinky to go buggy Over pens 
that feel so right in your hand? 

Is it mad to worship pens with 
clever little metal “collars” to keep 
their plastic points from getting 
squishy? 

Is it neurotic to adore pens that 
will never skip out on you? 

If it was an ordinary marker pen 
we'd have to say yes, but with Pilot 
Razor Point, it’s only normal. After 
all, it is the best you'll find around 
Consider its beautiful tip. Nowhere 
else will you find such an extra-fine 
delicate line. What's more, it can 
be yours to have and to hold for 
only 69¢ 

And for those times when you 
want your line a little less delicate 
consider having a fling with another 
Pilot pen. The sleek fine point Fine- 
liner with the will and fortitude to 
write through carbons. And if can 
be had for a mere 59¢ 

If it is sick to love a pen, there 
are millions of doctors. lawyers, cab 
drivers, housewives, bDookkeepers 
students, architects, poets, business 
people, art directors, copywriters 
stenographers and short story writers 
in this world who must be nuts 

Pilot Corporation of America 
4)-15 36th Street. Long Island City 
New York 1110] 


“7,322 tickets so far. 






































This little baby 
will make me 
sergeant yet.” 





“hy should | be 

embarrassed? It's a 

lot less crazy than 

loving my thermometer: 
{ 








“| love my wife 
and six kids, 
but oh you 
Razor Point.” 





Letters 





a frightened buffalo that came close to 
trampling Lewis one night as the party 


was 


sleeping by the river. Scannon clear- 


ly played a major role in the historic mis- 


sion 


that 


conceived by Thomas Jefferson 
James Weeks 
The Dalles, Ore 


the Newfoundland 
of the water and 


Reading about 
“bounded out 


sprayed everyone,” I cannot resist pass- 
ing along the story of the breeder who per- 
fected the ideal dog. To retrieve, the ca- 
nine was trained to walk on water, A 
prospective buyer, after seeing the dog’s 


rem 


pressed 


arkable performance, was unim- 
‘Don't you notice anything un- 


usual about that dog?” asked the trainer 


“Ye 
hec 


p.” quipped the observer. “Looks like 
an't swim.” 
William D. Martin 
Rocky River, Ohio 


How Apt Are the SATs? 


Apt 
gest 


In your article on falling Scholastic 
itude Tests scores [Sept. 5], you sug- 
that one reason for the decline in 


these scores might be decreased motiva- 


tion 
for 


among test takers as opportunities 
getting into college have widened. | 


suggest another reason for this presumed 


lack of ambition 


This December I will 


graduate Phi Beta Kappa from the State 


Uni 
aB 


versity of New York at Albany with 
A. in psychology; if I’m lucky, I may 


be able to get a job typing. So much for 


mot 


aml 


ivation 
Mariellen Fischer 
Albany, N_Y. 


The Educational Testing Service's ex- 
nations have become so critical in 


schooling that a single day’s test can ef- 
fectively vitiate four years of academic 
achievement. This is true not only for col- 


lege 


but for graduate and professional 


school admissions as well. The examina- 


tion 


system may be a convenience to ad- 


missions officers who are fundamentally 


too 


didates on 


lazy to devise means to assess can- 
individual merit; and it is 


doubtless a boon to the test authors, eval- 
uators and proctors who regularly enjoy 
its moonlighting income. But it has sure- 
ly demeaned education and caused wide- 
spread cynicism among students. Why in- 
deed should pupils learn to write when 
the key to success is found in filling in pen- 
cil lines, rather than composing anything 
of originality? 


Stephen G. Young 
Pocatello, Idaho 


The Law v. Moral Judgment 


5] believes “laws should not be founded 
on personal moral judgments.” He also 
believes judges should go beyond the ex- 
plicitly written law and “range widely, 


aski 
ing 


Legal Scholar Ronald Dworkin [Sept 


ng fundamental questions and apply- 
ethical principles as well as written 
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PROTECT YOUR 


DRINKING WATER 


against Off-Tastes ... Chlorine ...“Fishiness”... Color... 
Dissolved Contaminants...Dissolved Metals...Sediment 


It takes much more than a faucet-mounted filter gadget to remove 
both solid and dissolved contaminants and undesirable minerals 
from your drinking water ... it takes 


gan. AQUA-CLEER 
Not a TH PEE “WW KY .. but a 
DRINKING WATER SYSTEM! 


FOR HOME - APARTMENT - OFFICE - FACTORY - LABORATORY 


Clean, delicious 
Culligan 
Aqua-Cleer water 
for drinking 

and cooking, 
from its own 
separate faucet 
—and from a unit 
so compact it 
can fit in your 
crawl space, 

a closet, or 

















The Culligan 
Aqua-Cleer 
drinking water 
system is also 
available in 

a Console Model 
Ideal for your 
place of business, 
it delivers your 
choice of chilled 
hot and room 
temperature 


even under quality water at 
your sink! the touch 
of a button 



















If you want to protect your family from the many solid and dissolved contami- 
nants water can carry, you need the Culligan Aqua-Cleer Drinking Water 
System. You get clean, clear, delicious, better than bottled water quality right 
from its own separate faucet, for about one-third the cost. And, you eliminate 
the inconvenience of lugging and storing bottles. 

How efficient is Culligan’s three-way, reverse osmosis system? For many 
years, it has been used in kidney treatment centers for the preparation of 
water used in purifying patients’ blood. 

Does your family deserve less than Aqua-Cleer quality? 


" For a FREE brochure about the amazing 
Culligaw, AQUA-CLEER DRINKING WATER SYSTEM, 
call your local Culligan Man: 

AURORA: 896-7716 FOREST PARK: 366-4510 JOLIET: (815) 722-4000 WAUCONDA: 526-6661 


CHEBANSE: (815) 697-2237 GENEVA: 232-4700 LINCOLNWOOD: 478-3906 WHEATON: 668-4100 
CRYSTAL LAKE: (815) 459-7423 GLENWOOD: 754-2550 MERRILLVILLE, IN: (219) 769-6666 WHEELING: 459-1550 












When James Earl Ray was recaptured, 
this is what was in his pocket. 





The once-confessed killer of Dr. Martin 
Luther King was after an Eyewitness News 
reporter. Nancy Becker. 

Before his escape, he had spent a couple 
of hours in an exclusive interview with her. 

At the conclusion, Nancy told Ray how to reach 
her should he want to speak further. 

A month later, he tried his escape. 
When he was captured, he was carrying a 
state road map. And in his pocket were the 
instructions for contacting Nancy. He had 
hoped she would help him reach Attorney 
General Griffin Bell to make a deal. A deal to 
surrender in exchange for a jury trial. 

Why would he turn to a local news 


person when he could have contacted a better- 
known national news figure? 

Probably because he trusted her. To be 
fair. To try to get both sides of the story. He 
felt she was one reporter that seemed more 
concerned with what he wanted to say than 
what the news producers 
wanted to hear. 

We're proud of 
Nancy. Of course, we don’t 
always expect this sort of 
thing from our reporters. : 

But we do expect them to be lik 
Nancy in many ways. Involved. Concerned. 
Professional. And human. 





If it’s important to Chicago, it’s on Eyewitness News. 
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brought it up... 
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Yes, I'm really into clothes. 
Mil <-Baal-m ele) @- [ale Rag Bio -keae ler liia'e 
She appreciates that too. But, unlike her, 
Tem ay vailiiele Beekerl<-mcok-|/Ragl-we(—1jlelalig 
fsaleleletwme)e-se|(eidlelai wr lalehelsle ae lel em 
My clothing has to be an extension ofme, 
Yet, the cost can't limit my lifestyle, 

sa 
TomE-jal-Belgeltlelaiaels) 
THE SUITERY. 


THE SUITERY is <_< 
ite) e)ali-jaler:he-lem-laleltlelanae) Satisfy even 
my tastes, yet offering the kind of... 
cT-}(-lehalelaRaghla@e)(-- bic. eelelsahels us. > 


She can recognize value. 
So, she always encourages me to buy 
often enough to maintain flexibility in my 
wardrobe. And, at THE SUITERY prices, 
that’s easy for me to do. 


Nial-li@ee)|(-lealelaned 
designer inspired three-piece vested suits 
Talsslerelacclehaselum ces lehe-alely ia) 
European tailoring houses. 
Elsewhere they would sell for $150 to $255. 


But at THE SUITERY: 


$99,189 


THE SUITERY is one of 
the many things I'm happy she brought up. 


§ Siitery 
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You can learn to take great 
pictures in 42 seconds. 
With the new Pentax ME. 
The new Pentax ME is the smallest, lightest, easiest-to-use, fully automatic 


35mm single lens reflex camera ever made 

All the complicated calculations a pro goes through, the Pentax ME does 
for you. Automatically. Precisely. Instantly. With its electronic brain 

You just set, focus, shoot —and get great pictures. It’s as easy to use as a 
pocket camera, but it’s built to satisfy the most demanding pro 

If you want to be sure to capture fast-moving events (diving, running, a 
ball game, a baby’s first steps), you can add on the ME Auto Winder. It 
advances the film automatically. Far faster than you can by hand. So you can 
get a series of shots of all the action. You'll be doing rapid-fire shooting. Just 
like the pros 

If you want special effects such as telephoto or wide angle shots, you can 
choose from among 40 different lenses. Then, as your knowledge of 
photography grows you can build a totally professional Pentax ME system 

Go see your photo dealer today. Ask for the 42-second demonstration 
He'll show you how easy it is to get great pictures with the new Pentax ME 

It's that simple 
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Letters 


legal rules to the case."’ These two state- 
ments, taken together, indicate that he be- 
lieves the people, via legislative bodies, 
should not decide what is morally right 
and wrong for society, but that this pow- 
er should be left to the judges. Thus, to a 
limited extent, he advocates an increase 
in government by men as opposed to gov- 
ernment by law. Such a system has long 
existed in certain backward, impover- 
ished, rural areas of our country, and is 
noted for its injustices 
The questions of what human rights 
are and what right and wrong are and 
how they are established will be disagreed 
upon forever. It is essential to the main- 
tenance of our rights that, while we are 
disagreeing, we maintain government by 
law rather than government by men 
Roger J. Venable 
Johnson City, N.Y 


If, as Professor Dworkin says, “a qual- 
ified white has no inherent right to be ad- 
mitted to medical school ahead of a less- 
qualified minority member,” then we 
abrogate the public’s right to the highest 
quality medical care. Further, if “the right 
to be treated as an equal does not mean 
the right to equal treatment,” then what 
exactly does it mean? 

Michael J. Oler 
Tallahassee, Fla 


Law Professor George Christie may 
be right when he says: “Dworkin miscon- 
ceives what legal decision making is all 
about. He views it as the search for right 
answers rather than a process for produc- 
ing adequate justifications for legal deci- 
sions.” If so, then America’s courts need 
Ronald Dworkin very badly. The Pledge 
of Allegiance says “justice for all,” not 
“justifications.” 

Bill Ward 
Decatur, Ill 


Worth the Experience 
Re your Essay on vanning [Sept. 5] 
may I say that while shopping for my van, 
I passed by many $5,000 to $8,000 cars 
that I swore I couldn't afford, but the $12.- 
000 I'm paying seems like nothing for 
what I've got 
A car is transportation, but a van is 
an experience, even just sitting there 
Also, after pushing an 18-wheeler around 
all day, it’s a comfortable way to go home 
and still be above traffic. And watching 
the Caddy and Mercedes drivers eat their 
hearts out at times doesn’t hurt 
Mark Crammer Sr 
Lennox, Calif. 


May Frank Trippett vanish if he 
makes one more pun on the word van 

M.M. Melozzi 

New Castle, Pa 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 
ing. Rockefeller Center, New York, N-Y. 10020 
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Read this booklet before you 
talk to any agent ...even ours. 





THE BANKERS LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 








ans 


The rule sounds simple enough. Don't buy less 
life insurance than you need or more than you 
can afford. 

But how do you determine how much in- 
come your family will need in the event of your 
death? Or what percentage of your current fam- 
ily income you can spend for this protection? 

There are no easy answers to either 
question. But there is a booklet that will help 
you approach the problem in a logical fashion. 

Offered as a public service by The Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, this impartial booklet pro- 
vides the guidelines for determining a workable, 
affordable life insurance program relevant to 
today and tomorrow. It doesn’t quote prices— 
ours or anyone else’s—nor will it replace the 
experience and counsel of a good life insurance 
agent—ours or.anyone else's. But reading it will 
make you better able to discuss your needs with 
your agent and, between the two of you, arrive 
at a wise decision. 

The coupon brings you this new booklet 
free by mail. Unless you ask, we promise no one 
will call now or later. 


Des Moines, lowa 50307 

ease mail me the booklet t that will help me decide 
e insurance | need and can afford. | under 
e will cal now or late 
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STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: 
AM radio. Whitewall tires. 1.6 Litre engine. Bumper rub strips. Sport steering wh 





STANDARD: STANDARD: : STANDARD: 
3 STANDARD: STANDARD: 
Color-keyed Glove compartment Reclining bucket ae 
testnmaiie eamal. S lock. Deluxe grille. aan £8 Four-foot-wide hatc 
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STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: 


Short 30.2-foot turning Fully synchronized “ ” 
rele. 4-Gncad Wonsmdedlans Retractable seat belts. Smart Switch. 
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Amazing. More for less. For 1978, we added Chevette was already a nifty little car. Now 
a long list of new standard features to Chevette, we've added everything from the AM radio to 
and still kept the price below last year’s the reclining bucket seats to make Chevette 


Chevette with the same equipment. a more complete car. 











ee STANDARD: 
STANDARD: STANDARD: Swing-out rear STANDARD: STANDARD: 
Body side moldings. Console. windows. Wheel trim rings. Cigarette lighter. 


STANDARD: STANDARD: 
Front disc brakes. Delco Freedom battery. 


STANDARD: 
Rack-and-pinion 
steering. 


STANDARD: : STANDARD: 
Carpeting. Fold-down rear seat. 


eg 


STANDARD: STANDARD: Chevy dealers 
Strong unitized body. Diagnostic connector. from coast to coast. 


Sell 





All things considered, the new '78 Chevette is gested base price will be reduced accordingly. 
considerably more car, ata very considerable value. *Comparison of manufacturer's suggested 
**Some early production Chevettes in dealer retail price for a 1977 Chevette Coupe with features 


inventory won't have reclining seats. The sug- now standard on 1978 Chevette Coupe. 
SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. Ly 
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Box or menthol: 


Carlton 


is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 






























tar nicotine 

mg./cig mg./cig 
Brand D _ : 13 0.9 
Brand D Menthol it 08 
Brand V Menthol __ 11 _. OF 
BrandV wm 67 
Brand M Menthol _ 8 _—Os S 
Brand M 8 05 than 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 =e 
Carlton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 l mg e tal e 
Carlton Box lessthan *1 *0.1 


Av per cigarette by FTC method 

Of all brands, lowest ...Cariton Box 

1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method 





brings you 







Only 
5 mg. 
tar. 








‘ Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | ay, per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. "76. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 100 mm: 5 mg, “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 











As Bert Lance testifies before the Senate committee, Scoop Jackson, Chairman Abraham Ribicoff and Charles Percy remain skeptical 


The Nation 


TIME/SEPT, 26, 1977 


Lance Comes Out Swinging 


A country slicker tangles with a divided, defensive committee 


ven for a nation long saturated 
with theatrics in Washington, the 
spectacle was fascinating. Easy- 
going Bert Lance, the country 
slicker whose financial low jinks as a 
Georgia banker had deeply imperiled his 
survival as Jimmy Carter’s most intimate 
and visible Cabinet official, had turned 
from an amiable Teddy-bear figure into a 
charging grizzly. Seizing his long-prom- 
ised day in court, the man widely con- 
sidered doomed tore into his tormentors, 
sent a senatorial committee into confu- 
sion in nationally televised hearings and 
gave himself. however temporarily, a 
fighting chance to remain in office in big, 
bad Washington 
The skillfully crafted argument of 
Carter's Director of Management and 
Budget, as unveiled before the Senate 
| Governmental Affairs Committee, was 
| much stronger in its attack on the ex- 
| cesses of a few of his senatorial critics than 


12 


in its often strained and flawed defense 
against the most serious charges. Those 
charges focused on his great and persis- 
tent overdrafts at Georgia’s Calhoun Na- 
tional Bank, and his frequent use of the 
bank’s plane for personal trips when he 
was the president or chairman, from 1963 
to 1974. Lance went too far, mawkishly 
equating his plight with that of victims of 


| governmental oppression abroad, the hu- 


man rights martyrs. No one, after all, has 
an inalienable right to a high Government 
job. But he struck chords designed to set 
off sympathetic vibrations across a scan- 
dal-weary nation 

Lance presented himself as a wronged 
public servant, condemned as guilty by 
his critics and a sensation-bent press be- 
fore he could fully set forth his own de- 
fense. Invoking the Bible and Abraham 
Lincoln, he rather grandiosely said that 
his ordeal was a test of the system by 





high public officials merit their trusted 
positions. That turnabout, putting his in- 
quisitors on the defensive and setting 
them to partisan bickering among them- 
selves, was a remarkable achievement for 
Lance. He had sufficiently muddied up 
some of the allegations against him so that 
the joking question wagging around 
Washington was “Now, will Bert ask the 
committee to resign?” 

Even as a few of the Senators most di- 
rectly challenged by him recovered their 
composure and revealed some of the 


| weaknesses in his position, the affable 


Georgian remained a cool and fluent wit- 
ness. Though he absorbed some telling 
blows as the questioning continued into 
the weekend, Lance clearly picked up 
some support on the 17-member commit- 
tee. As of last week, the committee ap- 
parently was almost evenly divided. Seven 
Senators leaned toward support of the 


which the U.S. determines whether its | Budget Director (Democrats Thomas Ea- 
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Crowds of photographers focus on Witness Lance before his testimony, in the biggest press crush since John Dean testified on Watergate 
Invoking the Bible and Lincoln, he attacked his attackers, but his argument contained serious flaws and vulnerable weaknesses 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY STANLEY TRETICK ANO 





At side of embattled Budget Director, suave Attorney Clark Clifford provides sage and shrewd advice 


In their first big crisis, the outsiders called on a durable insider to try to save the day 
14 TIME, SEPTEMBER 26, 1977 














gleton, Henry Jackson, John Glenn, Sam 


Nunn, James Sasser, and Lawton Chiles 
and Republican John Danforth); six 
seemed to oppose him (Democrat Abra- 
ham Ribicoff and Republicans Charles 
Percy, Jacob Javits, Charles Mathias. 
William Roth and H. John Heinz). Four 
Senators appeared undecided (Democrats 


| Ed Muskie and John McClellan were ab- 





sent from the hearing, Lee Metcalf said 
little and Republican Ted Stevens’ sen- 
timents were unclear), Among Lance’s 


critics, Javits turned out to be one of the | 


most effective, slashing away at the Bud- 
get Director's ethics. The most persistent 
defender of Lance was Nunn, who deftly 
summed up the case against his fellow 
Georgian and found it woefully weak. 
Whether the Senate committee would 
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Among politicians, former Democrat- 
ic Governor Robert Docking of Kansas 
was sympathetic to Lance. “He defended 
himself very well and deserves to be heard 
out. We should not be too quick to con- 
demn people in this country.” Republican 
Richard Aurelio, former deputy mayor of 
New York City, called the hearings “one 
of the most extraordinary things I've ever 
seen in public affairs. The Senators have 
come off looking foolish. Lance’s perfor- 
mance has been remarkable.” 

Even so, Lance had not erased his im- 
age as a wheeler-dealer who had used his 
presidency of two Georgia banks in ways 
that do not measure up to Carter's much- 
professed insistence that members of his 
Administration must avoid even the ap- 
pearance of impropriety. Observed one 


STANLEY TRETICK 
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bility that Lance had turned the tables 
enough to survive in office. Observed New 
York’s Laurence I. Barrett: “About the 
best that Lance can hope for is to create 
a feeling that, well, the poor fellow is not 
that bad. But he still represents an in- 
tolerable symbol of loose ethics in an oth- 
erwise taut Carter Administration vessel.” 
Added Boston Senior Correspondent Jim 
Bell: “Bert Lance’s presentation was a 
fine, feisty thing that did him a lot of good 
In the end he will still have to go, but his 
departure may be less painful than 
seemed possible at midweek.” Reported 
Chicago's Benjamin Cate: “Despite 
Lance’s aggressive and combative de- 
fense, he hasn't done very much to 
reassure Midwestern businessmen and 
bankers about his qualifications to be the 





(ees 


Two of Lance's critics, Republicans Jacob Javits and Charles Mathias, and a pair of supporters, Democrats Tom Eagleton and Sam Nunn 





After initial squabbling, serious questions and vigorous defenses from sharply split Senators. 


ever vote remained in doubt. It had unan- 
imously approved Lance’s nomination in 
January, reaffirmed that decision last 
July, and would now reverse itself only if 
a majority could be persuaded that Lance 
had deceived them in their initial, and ad- 
mittedly perfunctory, appraisal of his fit- 
ness for office. Not only did any such ev- 
idence appear to be shaky, but it was 
certain that the committee could not le- 
gally revoke its confirmation. Apparently, 
at the worst, the committee could render 
a critical evaluation of Lance’s high-fly- 
ing banking practices and _ thereby 
strengthen the resignation demands. 

Ultimately, the decision on Lance's 
fate still remained with the President. If 
the unlikely result of the hearings is to ex- 
onerate Lance completely, Jimmy Carter 
could joyously return to his earlier “I'm 
proud of you Bert” position and break out 
the grins. In fact, the committee’s verdict 
on Lance is likely to be mixed. So the pos- 
sibility remains that Lance, claiming to 
feel personally vindicated, could yet de- 
cide on his own to resign. 

Whether or not Lance stays, jumps, 
or is pushed by Carter or the committee 
will depend on how the President and the 
Senators view the public reaction to his 


| stirring but often shaky defense 
L 
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Southern Democratic Governor: “It was | chief budget officer of the U.S. At the mo- 


a damned effective performance, and peo- 
ple will be with him emotionally. That 
may save Bert’s reputation personally and 
Jimmy Carter's reputation politically, but 
the President has big jobs to do and he 
must get on with them with no handi- 
caps.” There was a widespread view that 
Lance had done much to help himself but 
still remained too great a liability to Car- 
ter and should leave his post. Declared 
Arkansas Governor David Pryor: “Lance 
has been caught in a cobweb situation. I 
think he is a totally honorable man, but I 
feel that if he is director of OMB, he will 
spend four years explaining and defend- 
ing himself.” 


ut it would be nearly impossible 
—and unfair—for Carter to take 


the position that Lance, though in- | 


nocent of wrongdoing, must go be- 
cause all the controversy has damaged 
him. That is precisely what Lance so 
shrewdly and dramatically warned 
against during the hearings: driving an in- 
nocent man from office on flimsy charg- 
es. The fact is that the main charges are 
not flimsy. and the country is not likely 
lo so regard them. 
TIME bureau chiefs saw little possi- 


ment, his credibility in this area is nil.” 

Back home in Calhoun, however, the 
folks were all solidly behind Bert. On 
the eve of his opening testimony, almost 
1,500 people from the prosperous town 
(pop. 6,000) in the north Georgia moun- 
tains turned out at the high school to 
wave placards (DON’T TREAT BERT LIKE 
DIRT), sing his praise and pray for his 
deliverance from Yankee politicians and 
the press. Said Mayor Billy Burdette 
“We just want the other people in the 
country to know what kind of man Bert is 
—to know him as we know him—to know 
he is not a crook.” 

If anything, the interest in Lance was 
greater in Washington. As Lance’s show- 


| down session with the Senate committee 





began, the crush of reporters and pho- 
tographers was as intense as at John 
Dean’s initial Watergate testimony before 
another Senate committee. Holding 
hands with his smiling and poised wife 
LaBelle, Lance strode into Room 1202 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
where, at his request, 40 seats had been re- 
served for his relatives and friends. 
Unusually solemn, Lance focused his 
anger on two of the Senators sitting in 
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judgment in front of him: Abraham Rib- | 
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icoff. Democratic chairman of the com- 
mittee. and. more scathingly, Charles 
Percy. the ranking Republican. As report- 
ed in a Labor Day weekend story in the 
Auanta Journal Constitution, Lance not- 
ed. the Senators had sent three commit- 
tee investigators to quiz Billy Lee Camp- 
bell. a former vice president of the 
Calhoun First National Bank, who was 
serving an eight-year prison term for em- 
bezzling nearly $1 million from the bank, 
mostly during the time that Lance was 
its president. Campbell had claimed that 
Lance was “part of the embezzlement 
Then Ribicoff and Percy met with Car- 
ter at the White House, urged Lance's res- 
ignation. and told reporters that new “al- 
legations of illegality” had been raised 
against Lance 

Lance was on solid grounds of indig- 
nation in claiming that Campbell's charge 
was wholly unsupported by anyone else, 
that no one on the committee had asked 
him about the claim before the report 
reached the press, and that Campbell had 
consistently told his lawyers, the prose- 
culing attorneys, and the federal judge 
who presided over his guilty plea that no 
one had conspired with him in his thefts. 
Yet headlines had, 
with the embezzlement charge—inevita- 
bly. considering the Senators’ statements 





indeed, linked Lance | 
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LaBelle and Son David at hearings 


Her “spending, too, remained a problem 





more outraged at what he called Percy's 
“savage” suggestion in a hearing of the 
Senate committee on Sept. 9 that he might 
have backdated three checks in early Jan. 
1977 in order to obtain improper tax de- 
ductions on his 1976 income tax returns 
The Budget Director cited headlines link- 





cy’s statements. Lance convincingly ex- 
plained that he had written the three 
checks on Dec. 31. 1976. as dated, but 
held them until the proceeds from a $250.- 
000 sale of stock on Dec. 30. 1976. had 
been deposited in his bank. Moreover. he 
said, the three checks. involving interest 
payments on loans. had not been deduct- 
ed on his 1976 tax return. “The knowl- 
edge of my innocence, however. does lit- 
tle to lessen the shock and anguish caused 
me and my family when the charge is pub- 
lished all over the country.” 


s he concluded his statement. Lance 
insisted that “I did not ask for this 

fight. but now that I am in it, I 

am fighting not only for myself 

but also our system.” And he asked: "Is 
it part of our American system that a man 


-| can be drummed out of government by a 


series of false charges, half-truths, mis- 
representations, innuendoes and the 
like?” When he finished, the caucus room 
swelled with applause 

Stung by Lance's attack, Ribicoff and 
Percy, who several weeks ago had cham- 
pioned his cause, stumbled onto the de- 
fensive. They claimed the Campbell al- 
legation had somehow leaked to the 
Atlanta newspaper: they had not intend- 
ed to talk to the press at all when they vis- 





Still attacking, Lance seemed even | 





The Democrats’ Mr. Fixit 


T he courtly Missourian has been helping Democrats out 
of jams for three decades. Last week elegant, silver- 
haired Clark Clifford, sometimes peering through a pince- 
nez, was at the side of pudgy, rumpled Bert Lance, carefully 
guiding him through the thicket of charges and questions. 
As Lance read his occasionally theatrical opening statement, 
Co-Author Clifford silently mouthed the words along with 
him. At one point the Senators paused in their rambling 
cross-examination to ask Clifford’s expert help in interpret- 
ing a loan agreement that had been signed by his client. Clif- 
ford was the coolest and best-prepared person in the room 

Since taking the case at Lance’s request on Labor Day 
weekend, Clifford had digested all of the treacherous de- 
tails, brought discipline and organization to Lance’s argu- 
ments, and counseled him to meet his accusers head-on 
Day and night the two worked in Clifford’s dark-paneled of- 
fice overlooking the White House, hammer- 
ing out an artfully worded defense to each 
charge of impropriety. 

Sound political sense and meticulous at- 
tention to detail are characteristic of Clif- 
ford and among the reasons that he has 
been the trusted confidant of four Pres- 
idents. His imposing demeanor (a Wash- 
ington lawyer once said that listening to 
Clifford was like listening to God) contrasts 
with his relatively modest background. Son 
of a railroad auditor, he practiced law back 
home in St. Louis for 15 years before mov- 
ing to Washington and becoming one of Pres- 
ident Harry Truman’s most intimate ad- 


visers—on law. politics and foreign policy. L.B.J. with Clifford (1967) 


ing him to tax fraud on the basis of Per- 





ited the President, but someone on his 





Clifford was a principal architect of the Point Four pro- 
gram, which provided economic aid to undeveloped coun- 
tries, the Truman Doctrine, which helped keep Greece 
from falling to the Communists, and of the modern De- 
fense Department and Central Intelligence Agency. He 
also advised John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson on for- 
eign policy, but refused to join the Cabinet until 1968, 
when he reluctantly became Secretary of Defense. In that 
job, he helped persuade Johnson to limit bombing raids 
on North Viet Nam and begin negotiating with Hanoi's 
representatives in Paris. 

A senior partner of the Washington law firm Clifford, 
Glass, MclIlwain & Finney, Clifford, 70, still works full time 
and earns an estimated $1 million a year, mostly from his 
corporate clients. Tightly self-disciplined, Clifford never los- 
es his temper, never drinks, and smokes no more than three 
cigarettes a day. He allows himself only 20 minutes for lunch 
at a Y.W.C.A. cafeteria near his office and a few hours each 
weekend for a round of golf at the Burning Tree Club. 

ve Jimmy Carter has already called on Clif- 
ford for assistance at least three times: to 
ease his transition to power, advise Ted Sor- 
ensen when his nomination as CIA director 
ran into implacable Senate opposition, and 
serve as the President's special envoy in an 
attempt—so far unsuccessful—to help ne- 
gotiate a settlement between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus. 

Clifford likes to keep souvenirs: he sull 
has the envelope on which he accurately jot- 
ted down in advance the outcome of the 1948 
election, in which he helped plot strategy for 
Truman's victory. The Lance affair should 
yield a few souvenirs too—especially that 49- 
page opening statement 
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should meet the press waiting at the White 
House as they emerged from seeing Car- 
ter. They had only answered reporters’ 


White House staff had told them they 


questions, they said, and had denied that | 


Campbell had given the committee any 
affidavit, as the Atlanta paper reported. 
But they had, in fact, confirmed that their 
investigators had talked to Campbell. 
Percy profusely apologized to Lance 
for causing him a Labor Day weekend of 
pain over the tax fraud reports—and fat- 
uously claimed that he, too, had been ap- 
palled by the way the newspapers had in- 
terpreted his remarks. In fact, there was 
no other way Percy could have been read: 


| he had, indeed, knowingly and quite pre- 


cisely suggested that Lance may have in- 
tended to cheat on his income tax. 

As the committee fell into a series of 
haggles, Lance and his recently acquired 
attorney, Clark Clifford (see box), watched 
with faintly hidden amusement. Later, 
Missouri Democratic Senator Thomas 


Eagleton picked up the Lance line and | 


harshly assailed Percy: “On September 9. 
Senator Percy gave every indication that 
Lance was a tax fraud cheat, and in his 
mellifiuous tones he said well, you know, 
I am not saying directly that you are a 
tax cheat, I am saying inferences can be 


drawn therefrom. Yesterday, Senator Per- | 
cy said, ‘I apologize for any anguish I may | 


have caused you over the weekend.’ Mar- 
velous! We're playing with a man’s char- 
acter and his decency and reputation here. 
The charge of being a tax fraud will lin- 
ger around Mr. Lance for the rest of his 
life. We can’t play so fast and loose with 
the reputation of any person, because all 
we take with us to our graves is our rep- 
utation. And in some measure, Mr 
Lance’s has been irrevocably tarnished.” 


ore broadly, Eagleton raised an- 

other issue neatly fitting the 

Lance defense. Citing the “guilt 

by association” that character- 
ized the red-baiting tactics of Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. Eagleton charged that “here in 
1977 we have a newer technique—guilt 
by accumulation—every day someone 
will hurl a charge at Mr. Lance and a lit- 
tle bit more mud gets on the character 
and reputation of Mr. Lance.” He crit- 
icized Ribicoff and Percy for spreading 
the vague claim that Lance had been ac- 
cused of new illegalities—but never re- 
vealing what they were. In a closed ses- 
sion of the committee, the two leaders 
briefed the other Senators on what they 
had found and, said Eagleton, he heard 
only rehashes of what had been in the 
newspapers. 

Lance’s case was also strong, when 
he denied that he had made any attempt 
to conceal damaging information from 
the committee during its confirmation 
hearings in January. He said that he had 


met with committee investigators on Jan. | 


13 and discussed his major financial trou- 


| bles. They mainly concerned overdrafts 


in his accounts at the Calhoun bank: the 
overdrafts incurred there by his campaign 











committee when he ran unsuccessfully for 
Governor of Georgia in 1974; and the 
agreement that the Calhoun bank reached 
with the Comptroller of the Currency in 
1975, requiring, among other things, an 
end to all overdrafts by Lance, his wife 
and other relatives. Moreover, Lance not- 
ed, newspaper stories about a federal in- 
vestigation into possible campaign-law vi- 
olations by him had appeared before his 
confirmation; in fact. he had been asked 
about this at his initial hearing. He found 
it “somewhat puzzling” that Percy and 
Ribicoff later claimed they had not known 
about such matters 

Lance contended that he had not at- 
tempted to conceal anything. If the Sen- 
ators did not pursue some of the matters 
in greater detail, he implied, that was 
hardly his fault. Indeed, it seemed naive 
to believe that an appointee should vol- 


RIBICOFF 


AND 


PERCY 


Calhoun rally shows support of Lance 








Sympathetic chords beyond Georgia 


unteer to a confirmation committee every 
piece of ammunition it could possibly use 
to deny him the office. Lance sharply de- 
nied asking any federal officials either to 
close the Justice Department investiga- 
tion into his campaign overdrafts or to 
lift the Comptroller's sanctions against 
the Calhoun bank. The involved officials 
have supported Lance’s denial. Although 
the criminal case was closed without pros- 
ecution and the agreement was ended 
—both conveniently just before Lance’s 
confirmation hearings—those actions 
looked like attempts by minor bureaucrats 
to curry favor with the incoming Admin- 
istration. Some Senators, however, ex- 
pressed suspicion of Lance’s contacts, ei- 
ther personal or through his lawyers, with 
officials making those decisions 

While some members of the commit- 
tee insisted that their priority task was to 
determine if Lance had concealed infor- 
mation from them, any such cover-up 
charge seemed unlikely to stick. The over- 
riding public issue remained whether the 


Budget Director's banking practices had 


been as unethical. self-serving and casual | 


as his critics charged. On these substan- 
tive matters. Lance's defense was weakest 


Overdrafts Even friendly Senators on the | 


committee pointed out that Lance's big- 
gest problem was to explain why he. his 
wife LaBelle and relatives. as well as his 
1974 campaign committee, had been al- 
lowed to write large checks that seriously 
overdrew their accounts. As Democrat 
Henry Jackson told Lance: “The man on 
the street comes up to me and says. I can- 


| not have an overdraft, and he sees one 








after another I think this is the heart 
of your problem.” 

Lance responded that the Calhoun 
bank had long had a “liberal” overdraft 
policy to attract customers and that it ap- 
plied to all depositors. Moreover, he con- 
tended, such a policy was “not an unusu- 
al practice” in a small rural community 
like Calhoun, where the bankers knew 
most of their customers and could judge 
whether this “extension of credit” in- 
volved any risk 

He added that the Calhoun bank’s 
losses from such overdrafts had been 
small, ranging from $3.999 in 1972 to a 
high of $7,307 in 1975. He sought to min- 
imize his personal overdrafts. listing them 
as $8,799 in 1972, $16.845 in 1973, $26,272 
in 1974 and $24,147 in 1975. These sums, 
he pointed out, were nowhere near the 
$450,000 in overdrafts that some news- 
papers had attributed to him. That figure 
was the highest total of overdrafts listed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency for 
nine relatives between September 1974 
and April 1975. Lance claimed he had al- 
ways had enough money on deposit in 
other accounts at the Calhoun bank to 
cover the overdrafts in his personal check- 
ing account 


ome Senators were quick to point 

out, however, that Lance’s other 
accounts were often insufficient to 

: cover the overdrafts by himself, his 
wife—whose personal overdrafts reached 
a high of $110,493 in 1974—and his gu- 
bernatorial campaign committee, which 
overdrew its accounts by as much as 
$152,706 in 1974. He insisted, however. 
that he had given the bank a $110,000 cer- 
tificate of deposit to cover any campaign 


overdrafts, as well as an unlimited signed | 


guarantee that he would meet all of his po- 
litical committee’s debts to the bank. And. 
Lance claimed, all of the overdrafts by 
himself, LaBelle and his campaign com- 
mittee had been repaid “without a penny 


being lost to the bank.” This. of course, ig- | 


| nored the fact that the overdrafts amount- 


ed to free loans. on which the Calhoun 
bank lost interest. Many banks now offer 
overdraft privileges but set limits at $5,000 


and in some cases $15,000, and charge in- | 


terest fees of about 18% a year. 


Delaware Republican William Roth | 


Jr.. for one. was not satisfied with Lance's 
explanation that he had repaid the bank 
Roth compared this reasoning to the ra- 


tionale “of a person who goes through a 
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red light and says nobody was hurt so 
my going through was all right.” Lance 
could not satisfactorily explain to Ribi- 
coff why he had written a letter to fed- 
| eral bank examiners in 1973 saying his 
| overdraft problem would be corrected and 
| why he had failed to heed the criticism 
of bank examiners who found that the 
overdraft situation was “abusive” and 
“the age and size of the overdrafts is ap- 
palling.” Instead, the collective overdrafts 
by Lance and his relatives increased un- 
til the Comptroller of the Currency final- 
ly demanded in 1975 that they be stopped. 

Lance was wrong in claiming that fed- 
eral examiners had not considered him 
to be in violation of a U.S. law forbid- 
ding any bank officer to get a loan of more 
than $5,000 from his own bank for his per- 
sonal expenses. A federal examiner in 
1971 and Comptroller Heimann this year 
both reported that Lance had been tech- 
nically in violation of this civil statute, 
since an overdraft is. in effect, a loan. 








The Nation 


I would go to jail.” The Justice Depart- 
ment had decided not to prosecute Lance 
for his campaign committee's overdrafts. 
But the closing of that case by John 
Stokes, the former U.S. Attorney in At- 


lanta, was protested at the Senate hear- | 


ings early last week by three of his for- 
mer aides. Assistant U.S. Attorneys 
Jeffrey Bogart, Robert McKnight and 
Glenna Stone all charged that Stokes 
had closed the case before it had been 
fully investigated. All three said they 
thought they were developing a pros- 
ecutable case against Lance—and even 
now urged that the Justice Department 
reopen the investigation. 


Bank Airplane Lance contended that af- 
ter he became president of N.B.G. in 
1975, he had been given carte blanche to 
use a Beechcraft plane owned by the bank 
in any way he saw fit. He said that his am- 
bitious expansion plans for the bank re- 
quired extensive travel, and it was vir- 








was not reimbursed by Lance for such 
travel The matter remained a serious 
one for Lance, if only because the Jus- 
tice Department has opened an inves- 
tigation into it, at the urging of Comp- 
troller Heimann. However unlikely, any 
indictment of Lance would be a blow 
fatal to his job-survival chances. 


Double Collateral Though Percy ap- 
peared bumbling and inept on procedural 
matters during the hearings, he persua- 
sively showed that Lance had received a 
$2,625,000 loan from New York’s Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Trust Co, in 1975 and 
signed a note pledging 148,118 shares of 
National Bank of Georgia stock, plus any 
future income from that stock, as collat- 
eral. After Lance received an N.B.G 
stock dividend of 14,657 shares in Decem- 
ber 1975, officials of the New York bank 
futilely sought to get Lance to deliver 
those 14,657 shares, to which it was en- 
titled. Insisting that the value of stock al- 















Maryland Republican Charles Mathias 
Jr., mixing metaphors, termed the prac- 
tice of letting Lance’s campaign commit- 
tee “write rubber checks that wouldn't 
bounce, like the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg.” 

Lance’s contention that such a loose 
overdraft policy was common in small 
country banks has been challenged by 
Comptroller Heimann and questioned by 
other bankers, including those in the ru- 
ral South. There, overdrafts are frequent 
enough—within limits. A.E. Kelly, pres- 
ident of Alabama's Bank of Brewton (pop. 
6.700), explained: “We've got a few good 
customers, substantial citizens you might 
say, we let run up overdrafts around $100, 
$200, and we figure they are entitled to 
just an open note to that much money. 
But we charge ‘em interest.” The size of 
the Lance overdrafts aroused the most 
anger among bankers. Said the president 
of a Chicago bank: “I would expect that 
if bank examiners walked in and found 


me with the overdrafts Mr. Lance had, 


This compilation shows the overdrafts at the Calhoun 
National Bank since 1972 by Bert Lance, his wife LaBelle 
and nine people listed by the Comptroller of the Currency 
as their relatives, all of them major stockholders in the 
bank. The figures indicate the highest and lowest amounts 














tually impossible to separate personal and 
business use of the plane. Even when on 
vacation, he insisted, he was constantly 
conducting his own campaign to give the 
bank “a personality image” and bring in 
new business. 

Yet, using information supplied by 
Lance to the Comptroller, Percy showed 
that many of the some 1,300 trips made 
by the plane in the two years Lance was 
the bank’s president seemed to have no 
solid connection with bank business and 
thus might involve income tax and oth- 
er violations of law. Percy noted that 
Lance had used the plane to attend Uni- 
versity of Georgia football games, carry 
prominent Democrats to a Carter cam- 
paign kickoff rally in Warm Springs, Ga., 


and take numerous trips to his vacation | 


home in Sea Island, Ga. Lance claimed 
he worked on or promoted bank busi- 
ness on most of these trips and that his 
bank sponsored a TV show devoted to 
Georgia football and wanted to retain 
that relationship. In most cases the bank 





| All Those Overdrafts 


of the overdrafts in a year and, for Bert and LaBelle, the 
number of days when there were overdrafts. In addition, 
two accounts belonging to Lance’s gubernatorial campaign 
committee had overdrafts throughout 1974, ranging from a 
low of $251 toa high of $152,706. 


Relatives 


High Low 

$11,000 
27,000 
92,000 
73,000 





ready given Manufacturers Hanover fully 
collateralized the loan, he did not turn 
over the dividend. Instead, he tried to “ne- 
gotiate” with the bank and, in fact, 
pledged the disputed 14,657 shares to New 
York’s Chemical Bank in 1976 as collat- 
eral on a $150,000 loan. He did not re- 
veal that fact to Manufacturers Hanover. 

Lawyer Clifford eagerly pounced on 
an ill-advised invitation from Percy to 
clarify the matter. Clifford argued that 
Lance had merely bargained with Man- 
ufacturers Hanover over supplying the 
stock dividend and, when he and the bank 
could not reach agreement, ended the 
matter by paying off the loan. Indeed, 
Lance did so last January, drawing yet a 
third loan—for $3.4 million—from the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Clifford 
failed to point out that this was a full year 
after Lance first received the stock div- 
idend. Percy was correct in insisting that 
Manufacturers had had a right to demand 
the shares, and Lance was wrong to use 
them to get another loan from a different 
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THE TRAVELERS THINKS 
THAT STAYING ALIVE 
SHOULDN’T BE AN OPTIONAL 
EXTRA ON YOUR CAR. 


Last year, 46,000 Americans died in car accidents. Another 
1,800,000 were injured. 

The cars had things like AM/FM radios, air conditioning, 
reclining bucket seats, and 
illuminated dashboards. 

Yet a recent Depart- 
ment of Transportation 
study concluded that other 
pieces of standard equip- 
ment could help. Air bags 
and automatically applied 
seat belts, it said, could save 
more than 9,000 lives 
annually and prevent 
hundreds of thousands of 
injuries every year. 

As an insurance 
company, The Travelers also 
realizes that automatic crash 
protection devices not only 
save lives and suffering, but also reduce the cost of medical care and 
the insurance that pays for that care. 

That’s why we will offer a 30% discount on personal injury 
protection and medical coverage premiums” on all cars equipped 
with the air bag protecting all front seat occupants. An appropriate 
discount will be offered for driver-only air bag systems coupled 
with passive restraint systems that meet current government 
standards. And if the study projections are borne out, additional 
savings may be possible. 

We like to find ways to reduce losses. 

For humanitarian reasons. And also to reflect 
the savings, when we can, in your rates. 


*Pending state regulatory approval 
THE TRAVELERS 
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bank before the first loan was paid off. 

As Lance ended his first day of tes- 
timony last week, Clifford smiled and 
said. “I think that we started to turn it 
around today.” At the White House, Car- 
ter aides were ecstatic. “Superb,” said one 
about Lance’s performance. Presidential 
Assistant Hamilton Jordan jumbled 
sports metaphors: “Bert hit a home run. 
They never even laid a glove on him. It’s 
what we've been waiting for.” The man 
who counted, Jimmy Carter, later 
watched video tapes of Lance's appear- 
ances. Said the President of his friend: 
“He did well.” 

Any gains for Lance were not the re- 
sult of any effort by the President's aides. 
The normally cool Press Secretary Jody 














several newsmen with the sly tip that Sen- 
ator Percy might have used corporate air- 
craft owned by Bell & Howell Co. for per- 


exposed Powell's ploy after finding no 
truth to the report. 

Powell limited the damage by apolo- 
gizing to Percy, who graciously accepted, 
saying he understood that “emotions were 
running high” at the White House. Pow- 
ell reported that he had told Carter that 
his action had been “inappropriate, re- 
| grettable and dumb—and the President 
did not disagree with my assessment.” As 
Powell also apologized to the Washington 
press corps. Hamilton Jordan slipped a 





chrome-plated artillery round onto the 





The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 





The Persistent Perils of Inner-Circle Vision 


Powell blundered atrociously by phoning | 


sonal purposes. The Chicago Sun-Times | 


| enough. s 


podium. Attached was a note: “Although 
you get close to getting lead poisoning 
from biting the bullet, you won't. This, too, 
shall pass.” It was signed, “Bert.” 

Last week’s bravura performance by 
Lance took some of the political pressure 
off Carter, By neatly disposing of several 
of the charges against him and making 
others appear more complex and murky 
than his accusers had suggested, Lance 
showed that a reasonable man—like Car- 
ter—might not be sure of what, if any- 
thing. he had done wrong. But for a Pres- 
ident who sets such high standards for 
morality and frugality. who insists that 
members of his Administration must be 
above suspicion. that seemed hardly 








J immy Carter's White House staff came to town devoted 
to opening up the Government to the rest of the country, 
and it turns out that they arrived seriously hobbled by their 
own isolation. 

They cannot see Bert Lance as having violated their 
code, if not the law. They cannot perceive that their in- 
sistence erodes trust, hurting the presidency and thus the na- 
tion. They have drawn the wagons in a circle and have so 
far placed Carter's pride and the feelings of their old friend 
Bert before the good of the country. It is selfishness and ar- 
rogance of a sort. In a sound presidency, there is only one 
final measure of action: Is it in the national interest? Bert 
Lance no longer is because he played too loose with money. 

It is not new for a President's staff to be blinkered by re- 
gional prejudice and shortsightedness. We have lived 
through Kennedy’s Boston Mafia, who calculated that all 
problems were rooted in politics and could be solved by a 
deal. A few of the staff members who came along with 
L.B.J. left the impression that if they were defied, the of- 
fender’s tax records or FBI dossier would end up in John- 
son’s nighttime reading. We barely survived the season of 
California narrowness; around Nixon’s White House, any- 
one who did not act, think, look and smell like a U.S.C. fra- 
ternity man was considered a candidate for the enemies 
list. 

A few weeks ago top White House Aide Hamilton Jor- 
dan was asked if he was sure Bert was the model budget 
man Carter thought him to be. Jordan nearly choked on his 
bottle of Tab. He looked at 
the questioner as if his own 
mother had been insulted. 
After all, Bert was one of 
them. They knew him. A 
special guy. 

What Jordan and Car- 
ter’s other top aides appar- 
ently did not sense was that 
in the evil city of Washing- 
ton, the scrutiny of high of- 
ficials is so intense that even 
mothers sometimes turn out 
to have done things their 
own sons never suspected. * 
Governors, 





Senators and Press Secretary Powell and shell with Bert's note attached 


highway commissioners can do a lot of things that look hor- 
rible only when the doers are elevated to the White House 
level, where symbolism, as Carter himself recognizes, is of- 
ten more important than substance. 

Jody Powell, the other principal staff strategist in the 
Lance affair, turned out to have some of the Machiavellian 
instincts of Nixon’s Ziegler—and about the same skill 
—when he tried to send newsmen chasing after Chuck Percy 
on a provably false charge. Surely there have been times in 
the past when presidential press secretaries have called up 
newsmen and suggested they check out rumors of wrong- 
doing by Senators. But that sort of thing is probably done 
less in reality than in the Washington novels. 

White House staff problems, of course, are presidential 
problems. The men and women working at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue are only as good as their boss allows them to 
be. Yet there are levels of competence and honor that each 
person controls. Watergate cried out for one bright young 
man to remember his Boy Scout oath and walk out of the 
White House. None did. The Carter crew have better hearts 
and souls. But if there is one duty ofa staffer, it is to spot trou- 
ble far off and, if necessary, make unpleasant noises to con- 
vince the President of the danger. None did. 

The lack of enthusiasm for White House work occa- 
sionally expressed by some of the staff may be more play-act- 
ing than real. And yet there has always been around the 
Carter camp the thin feeling that they are doing the coun- 
try a great favor to come to work at the White House. That 
is a state of mind that tends 
to dull the nerve ends. 

Some time back, one of 
those old Washington mast- 
odons so roundly attacked 
by the Carter campaigners 
made a few phone calls in 
the capital and out over the 
nation. By his count, the 
Democrats in Congress 
were near panic and a ma- 
jority of Carter's own Cab- 
inet was against Lance. 
Funny thing, he sighed, 
only the White House 
seemed unknowing 
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and flavor in Real is natural. Taste Real...smoke natural. 


Low tar Real is the natural cigarette. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 














AtUS. Steel’s Texas 
Works, this giant 
vacuum cleaner stops 
20 tons of dust 

from getting into the 
air everyday. 


“Even with the 
latest steel- 
making 
equipment, 
like these new 
electric fur- 
naces, we get 

i a lot of iron 

dust,” says Doug Williams, 

Supervisor-Utilities at U.S. Steel's 

Texas Works. “But we don’t let it 

out into the air.” 

Instead, it goes through a gigan- 
tic 24-foot diameter pipe (made 
with one of our own special steels, 
USS Cor-Ten), into a vast air 
cleaning plant called a bag house. 

It works like a Texas-size vac- 
uum cleaner. The bags are 40 feet 
tall, and there are 13,444 of them! 
They capture almost 99% of the 
furnace dust. 

Of course, clean air is not 
cheap. This advanced system in 
Texas cost over $11,000,000. 

And it will take well over a million 

dollars every year to operate it. 

It also makes a much heavier 

demand on energy than con- 





ventional systems, but this is 
necessary to meet the govern- 
ment standards. 

Although we’ve made steady 
progress in cleaning the air at our 
plants, not all our systems are as 
efficient as this one —or ever can 
be. But at many of our plants, 
we're doing better than the high- 
est current Federal and State 
standards for air quality control. 

We're proud of what our people 
at the Texas plant have been able 
to do, but because this is a new 
plant, what we’ve achieved there 
may not be achievable at existing 
installations elsewhere. 

But we’re committed to clean 
air because 
as Doug puts 
it, “We think 
it’s important. 
After all, we 
live here, too.” 
> United States 
Steel, 600 
Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15230. 








Furnace dust, going up into 
our big vacuum cleaner. 
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EUROPE’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
NEW CAR 
IN HISTORY. 


“The new Ford Fiesta. It’s outsold every new — seconds in Ford tests (9.1 seconds for California 
car nameplate ever introduced in Europe, based — emissions equipped models). Yet for all its perfor- 
on a comparison of sales in the first six months. — mance, Fiesta was engineered to be simple and easy 
It's assembled by Ford in Germany. now available in (0 service. W ith room and comfort for four adults. 
America for the first time. Fiesta was engineered to. The new Fiesta is available from more than 5.000 
give an exciting level of automotive performance. Ford Dealers. One test drive can show you why it’s 
“With front-wheel drive for traction. With Europe's most successful new car in history. 





rack and pinion steering and Michelin radials + EPA estimates. Your mileage may vary depending on your car's 
Tele precise control. And a 1.6 litre engine for condition, optional equipment and where and haw vou drive 
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** Base sticker price excluding taxes, title, and destination charges 
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Aging Radical 
| Has the movement collapsed: ? 
H € was a single-minded revolutionary, 

one of the most notorious of the young 
radicals in the ‘60s. He led the militant 
students who occupied five buildings at 
Columbia University in 1968—prompting 
a battle with police that injured more than 
200 protesters and triggered a student 


strike that paralyzed the campus for a 
month. He later took part in the “days of 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





rage” demonstration in Chicago, in which | 


several hundred radicals went on a four- 
day rampage. Then, rather 
than answer criminal charges 
stemming from both epi- 

| sodes, Mark Rudd went un- 
derground. For seven years 
his face peered stonily from 
WANTED posters across the 
country. A special squad of 
FBI agents—up to 35 at one 
point—shadowed his friends, 

| tapped their phones and ex- 
amined their mail in a fruit- 
less hunt for Rudd and other 
fugitive firebrands. 


Last week Mark Rudd At Columbia, 1968 


surfaced in New York as 
mysteriously as he had disappeared. Af- 


raigned on four misdemeanor charges 
Asked Judge Milton Williams 
have you been this past seven years?” Said 
| Rudd’s attorney, Gerald Lefcourt: “He 
| hasn't made any statements to the dis- 
trict attorney's office. He doesn’t intend 
to do so here.” Next day he flew to Chi- 
cago, where he was arraigned on four mis- 
demeanor charges, again refused to talk 
and was released on $4,000 bail pending 
trial Nov. 15. 
Although Rudd provided no explana- | 
tion for his surrender, it clearly was time 


ter surrendering to authorities, he was ar- | 


“Where | 





for him to come in from the cold. The war | 


that he had opposed ended two years ago 
without setting off the revolution he had 
expected. His father, Jacob Rudd, a for- 
mer Army officer who sells real estate in 
suburban Maplewood, N.J., and had not 
seen his son for seven years, speculated 
about Mark’s motives: “He’s 30 years old 
You get too old to be a revolutionary.” 

Some veteran leftists of the 1960s re- 
garded Rudd’s reappearance as an iso- 
lated event. Others thought it signaled the 
collapse of the radical underground—es- 
timates of its members range from 40 to 
200—which has shielded more than a doz- 
en fugitives for several years 


Indeed, Rudd’s band, known as the 


Weather Underground Organization,” 
has not claimed responsibility for any rev- 
olutionary activity since the bombing of 
a New York bank in 1975. The group. 





*Formerly called Weatherman, from a line in a Bob 
Dylan song: “You don't need a weatherman to know 
which way the wind blows 
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Rudd surfacing in New York 


All quiet since a bombing 





moreover, has been racked by 
bitter quarrels over whether 
the fugitives should try 
to change U‘S. society from 
above ground. The dispute 
came sharply to a head last year, after 
five of the radicals—Kathy Boudin, Ber- 
nardine Dohrn, Cathy Wilkerson, Bill 
Ayers and Jeff Jones—outraged their col- 
leagues by willingly appearing in Director 
Emile de Antonio's film Underground. 
Dohrn later had second thoughts. Said she 
in a statement: “The portrayal of our- 
selves as gentle, reasonable, well-educat- 
ed and white was a move to disassociate | 
ourselves from the alleged ‘extremism’ of | 
prison struggles, the Black Liberation 
Army, the Symbionese Liberation Army 
and the F.A.L.N. [the militant Puerto Ri- 
can nationalist group].” 

The Weather Underground's slim 
ranks have steadily thinned. So far this 





year, five radical fugitives have surren- 
dered, including Phoebe Hirsch, 31, and | 
Robert Roth, 27. In Chicago last week 
they were put on a year’s probation for 
their part in the 1969 “days” demon- 
stration—a small price for an end to 
their frustrating life on the run s 


Quota Conflict 


Carter opts for goals instead 





llan Bakke. Before long the name 

may well become a household word 
In potentially the most important civil 
rights case since Brown v. Board of Ed- 
ucation, the would-be medical student is 
suing the University of California for 
refusing to admit him, a white, while ac- 
cepting blacks who were less qualified 


The Carter Administration becomes in- 


| volved this week when the Justice De- 


partment files an amicus brief with the 
Supreme Court, which will take up the 
case next month. The basic issue: quo- 
tas and “reverse discrimination.” 

Forced to take a stand but trying to 
find a middle way. Jimmy Carter has 
rejected quotas. Blacks, who voted for 
him overwhelmingly, wanted him to back 
the university's position that some places 
can be set aside for less qualified, mi- 
nority students. Opponents of quotas have 
also been vocal: businessmen, labor 
unions and universities, moderate and 
conservative whites, and some minorities, 
like Jews, who feel they can only lose in 
a quota system 

While rejecting quotas. the Admin- 
istration brief was expected to support 
more nebulous “goals” to achieve racial 
balance. Drawing a fine line, Justice law- 
yers have argued that race can be a con- 
sideration in the selection of applicants 
but must not be the only one. Said one 
draft of the brief, which was being re- 
vised right down to the wire: “We doubt 
that it is ever proper to use race to close 
any portion of the class for competition 
by members of all races. It is one thing 
to give a minority applicant the sort of 
consideration that will assist him in com- 
peting fairly against other applicants; it 
is quite another to set aside a number of 
slots for which interracial competition is 
precluded.” 

To show how a constitutional form 
of affirmative action might work, Jus- 
tice experts cited the hypothetical case 
of a disadvantaged black college appli- 
cant with a 3.5 average (out of a max- 
imum of 4). He could be considered to 
show more ‘motivation and determina- 
tion to succeed” than a middle-class white 
with the same average, and thus be “more 
deserving of admission.” 

Even this delicately balanced brief 
was not acceptable to some Cabinet mem- 
bers. who engaged in a lively debate 
with the President last week. HEW Sec- 
retary Joseph Califano argued that un- 
less the criticism of quotas was “soft- 
ened,” hundreds of affirmative-action 
programs under negotiation by his de- 
partment would be jeopardized. The two 
blacks in the Cabinet were equally ad- 
amant. HUD Secretary Patricia Harris 
maintained that housing and job dis- 
crimination would be encouraged, and 
United Nations Ambassador Andrew 
Young warned that the Administration's 
position on Bakke would never be for- 
gotten by blacks. Carter reportedly main- 
tained that he was inclined to give the 
edge to affirmative action wherever pos- 
sible, but felt that the brief made a force- 
ful argument against the rigid quotas at 
issue in the Bakke case 

The White House hopes that the fact 
that the brief was originally drafted by 
two blacks—Solicitor General Wade Mc- 
Cree and Assistant Attorney General 
Drew Days I1|—might help to mute some 


of the expected criticism sl 
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Mexicans caught entering U.S. without papers 


Lays 
are held near border in Southern California before being returned 


Alienating the Aliens 





cross the winding Texas-Mexican 

frontier and through the Chula Vista 
corridor south of San Diego, illegal Mex- 
ican immigrants have been entering the 
US. in record numbers in search of jobs 
and relief from poverty at home. “They 
have some vague idea that if they get here, 
they might be able to stay,” says Border 
| Patrol Agent Tom Johnson in McAllen, 
| Texas. “It doesn’t take much of a rumor 

to get them started.” 

Small wonder. With unemployment 
in Mexico now rising above 40%, Pres- 
ident Carter’s proposal of “amnesty” for 
many of the 8 million to 12 million il- 
legal aliens living in the U.S. might seem 
like the answer to the impossible dream 
Soon, perhaps this week, the Administra- 
tion will deliver its long-awaited package 
to Congress in finished form. There it is 
certain to be the focus of fierce debate. Al- 
though the compact, 20-page bill was still 

| being refined last week, its major—and 
most debatable—feature is the amnesty 
| provision. Many fear that it will only en- 
courage more illegal immigrants to cross 
the border, adding to the burden on al- 
ready overtaxed U'S. services and taking 
more jobs that might be held by Amer- 
ican citizens. Specifically, Carter wants to 
grant permanent resident status—and the 
right to apply for eventual citizenship—to 
all aliens who entered the US. illegally be- 
fore 1970. That group, however, totals no 
more than 500,000 persons. Those who 
came in between 1970 and the end of last 
year—perhaps as many as 10 million of 
the illegals—would fall into a newly cre- 
ated category of temporary residents el- 
igible for work permits allowing them to 
stay on five more years. Those who had 
entered the US. since the first of the year 
would be summarily deported 
With 80% of the illegal alien popu- 
lation originating in Mexico, Carter's plan 








Backlash against the plan for illegal immigrants 


has upset many Hispanics already hold- 
ing U.S. citizenship. Chief reason: the pro- 
vision letting 1970-76 illegal immigrants 
stay on only temporarily. California Con- 


gressman Edward R. Roybal, leader of | 


the House’s five-member Hispanic cau- 
cus, charges that this will create a new 
“sub-class of braceros'—the Mexican la- 
borers who under much criticized pro- 
grams from 1942 to 1964 were granted 
temporary papers to work on U.S. farms 
and then sent home at the end of the har- 
vest. Carter's class of temporary residents 
would not be eligible for federal benefits, 
such as Medicaid and food stamps; they 
also could not bring in their families and 
would have no guarantee that they could 
apply for citizenship when their five-year 
grace period was up. 

The central crusade against the Car- 
ter program is being fought by the Na- 
tional Coalition for Fair Immigration 
Laws and Practices, an amalgam of sev- 
eral organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and the Amer- 
ican Indian Movement. For different 
reasons, both legal and illegal Hispanic 
residents find dangers in the Carter plan 
Those who hold U.S. citizenship are fear- 
ful that the program would empower fed- 
eral agents to harass Hispanics in gen- 
eral in an intensified search for those 
without proper papers. If Hispanic lead- 
ers accept the five-year work permit idea, 
insists Alberto Juarez, director of a legal 
aid program in East Los Angeles, “we will 
be lulling people into a situation where 
we will face massive deportations.” His- 
panic leaders want general amnesty for 
all illegal aliens—or at least the right for 
those who obtain the five-year work per- 
mits to apply for citizenship. Carter aides, 
however, foresee no roundup at the end 
of the period, which would begin with pas- 
sage of the bill. They predict further leg- 


wees 


MAGNUM 


islation that might allow those with work 
permits to remain indefinitely. 

Another major concern among His- 
panics is that the provision for $1,000 
fines for those hiring illegals without 
work permits will prompt many employ- 
| ers to protect themselves by not hiring 
| anyone of Hispanic descent. At their 
convention in Fresno, Calif., Cesar Cha- 
vez’s United Farm Workers union con- 
| demned the program as an attempt “to 
promote wholesale discrimination in em- 
| ployment against all workers who have 
dark skins and speak languages other 
than English.” 

Farm operators, in contrast, appear 
relatively pleased with the plan. They 
were distinctly relieved that Carter turned 
aside demands for tough identity require- 
ments for illegals applying for work per- 
mits, and agreed that Social Security cards 
could suffice to establish an applicant's 
eligibility. As both farmers and aliens 
are well aware, Carter’s soft stand on 
documentation would make the new rules 
tough to enforce. A busy black-market 
trade in old rent receipts and utility bills 
has already sprung up in California as 
illegals seek means to prove they were 
| in the U.S. before 1970—and thus qual- 
| ify for full citizenship under the Carter 

plan 





Man hile, the flow of new immi- 
grants continues. In the heavily trav- 
eled Chula Vista corridor between Tijua- 
na and San Diego, beefed-up U:S. patrols 
picked up 35,100 illegals last month, com- 
pared with 21,300 in August of last year 
Says a Border Patrol agent: “They are an- 
licipating that they are going to heaven 
in the U.S. where all the goodies are.” 


Many of them probably never heard of 


Carter's program. “And even if they 
| knew,” says Leonel Castillo, Immigration 
and Naturalization commissioner, “the 
prime factor is jobs.” No matter why they 
come, many of their predecessors are say- 
ing, the goodies may ultimately be hard- 
er to come by than ever a 
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House gutted by flood and subsequent fire 


Rain of Fear 
In Kansas City 


Cry from the rooftops: 
“Here we are—help us!” 


ae fo were two Cadillacs parked 
here, and all of a sudden they just 
floated down the street,” recounted Mike 
Collard, a cook at the Plaza III restau- 
rant. Barber Gene Katzman heard “peo- 
ple hollering from rooftops, ‘Here we are 

help us!’ Kids were scared and crying 
The people were panicked 

Kansas City was inundated by more 

than 12 in. of rain in 24 hours. When the 
storm—actually two downpours inter- 
rupted by an afternoon of sunshine 

struck early last week, the area’s nor- 
mally placid creeks and drainage ditches 
were no match for it. A wall of water 
crashed through the center of town. “It 
was 15 to 20 ft. higher than anything any- 
body had ever seen,” said Davis Jackson 
head of the Country Club Plaza, the 
sprawling downtown hotel and shopping 
complex. “No one had ever thought they 
would live long enough to see it.” When 
the flood receded hours later, 24 were 
dead, 1.200 were homeless, and damage 
was estimated at $50 million 

City Manager Robert Kipp called the 

event “disastrous beyond description 
Marveled Deputy Fire Chief Bennie Im- 
periale: “In all my born days, in all my ex- 
perience on the job, I haven't seen any- 
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Rescue workers digging through mud in search of possible victims in overturned auto 
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Automobiles tossed around by the flood end up piggybacked in a driveway 


It roared straight through town, leaving disaster “beyond description "in its wake 


thing like this.” Hardest hit was the 
Country Club Plaza area, developed in 
1922 as the nation’s first planned shop- 
ping center. There the floodwaters 
smashed storefronts and swept cars along 
like toys. At the Plaza III, flooded with 
5 ft. of water in 14 minutes, the bartend- 
er escaped the onrushing tide by ducking 
behind his bar. As he ran for the street, 
the glass wall behind the bar collapsed 
By the time he found his wife at the near- 
by restaurant where she worked as a wait- 
ress, their new car was gone—washed 
away into the creek bed 


n the Swope Parkway two women on 
Oo the way to pick up their husbands at 
the Armco Steel plant took refuge on top 
of their car. But it overturned after being 
battered by abandoned floating cars and 
the torrents of water; one woman was res- 
cued by six men who formed a human 
chain to pull her to safety, but her sister- 
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The 23 other dead were 
over the 


in-law drowned 
found, said one reporter. “all 
place 

A natural-gas leak led to an explo- 
sion and fire that wiped out three stores 
and damaged three others. At the Ala- 
meda Plaza Hotel, President Philip Pis- 
tilli grieved, “It’s catastrophic—the bake- 
shops, our production kitchens, ballroom, 
six meeting rooms, food storage areas, all 
gone.” Across the state line in Overland 
Park, Kans., nearly 35% of the homes 
were affected by the deluge. Electricity 
was cut off for 25,000 utility customers 
and 16,000 phones were knocked out 
Those services resumed within 48 hours, 
but the cleanup would take longer. Mill- 
er Nichols, whose father developed 
Country Club Plaza. slogged through the 
area in high rubber boots and pledged, 
“We're gonna bounce back. By Thanks- 
giving you'll hardly know that anything 
happened.” s 








Fingering a .22- 
Cal. Killer 


Break in the hit-team hunt 


he Mafia’s current version of Murder 
Inc. is a squad of professional hit men 
armed with silencer-equipped, .22-cal. au- 
tomatic pistols. Although they have ac 
counted for at least 20 Mob executions 
over the two years. mystified law- 
men knew them only as the *.22-cal. hit- 
ters” (TIME, April 18). But now the FBI 
believes it has a big break in the case 
and indeed one of the killers. Last week 
federal prosecutors in Los Angeles were 
preparing indictments against an under- 
world moneylender named Joseph Ullo 
charging him with two of the .22-cal 
slayings 
Ullo, 49, a short, wily onetime New 
York City hoodlum who moved west 14 
years ago, had been arrested a week ear- 
lier on a convenient charge of loan-shark- 
ing. with bail set at $1 million. Federal 
officials believe that he murdered Jack 
Molinas, 43, a gambling figure and porn- 
film distributor who was found shot in 
the head in his Hollywood Hills home in 
August 1975. The other victim: Vincent 
Calderazzo, a New York Mafia soldier 
whose bones were discovered by hikers 
in a shallow desert grave near Victor- 
ville. Calif.. in March, Both were killed 
with .22s 


past 


F phat have the testimony of three 
accomplices in the murders. They 
also have two .22-cal. weapons that one 
accomplice says were used in the killings 
a gun fanatic. he could not bear to follow 
Ullo’s orders to dispose of the pistols and 
instead stashed them in a safe. FBI agents 
found them there, along with seven other 
guns allegedly used by Ullo 

The three witnesses told their stories 
last week at Ullo’s bail hearing. Eugene 
Connor, 43, a man with an arrest record 
of car theft, said that he was Ullo’s get- 
away driver on the night of the Molinas 
slaying. Reason for the hit, according to 
Connor: Molinas refused to pay a $50,000 
debt to Ullo. Connor says he waited in 
the car while Ullo crouched behind a 
neighbor's backyard fence, waiting for 
Molinas to return home. Then, Connor 
has testified, Ullo dropped Molinas with 
a single shot; Connor heard the popping 
sound that is characteristic of a silencer- 
equipped .22 

The story behind the Calderazzo kill- 
ing was apparently more complicated. In- 
vestigators say that it involved an old 
associate of Ullo’s from his New York 
City days: Manhattan Mobster Vincent 
(“Chin”) Gigante, a power in the Mob 
family once headed by Vito Genovese 
Calderazzo worked in Gigante’s gambling 
network. Following a 1976 FBI raid on 
his operation, Gigante suspected he had 
been betrayed by Calderazzo and ordered 
him to Los Angeles—ostensibly for his 
own protection. Calderazzo’s sojourn soon 
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| anaes at Ullo’s San Fernando Valley 
home. The FBI's two other witnesses, Rob- 
ert Zander, 28, and Craig Petzold, 32, say 
that they were working at Ullo’s place 
when they heard screams from a guest- 
house. Minutes later, they said, Ullo sum- 
moned them to the house, where they saw 
| Calderazzo’s body. They testified that 
Ullo gave Zander a .22 automatic with in- 
structions that it be delivered to Connor. 
Then the pair were ordered to dump 


became fodder for scavenging animals. | cut to $250,000, but he was told that if he 


The FBI hopes to link Ullo with a third 
Mafia hit victim: Michael Ariola, a 
massage-parlor operator who was shot 
with a .22 in Los Angeles last year during 
a Mob takeover of such emporiums. His 
body was found in a car trunk at the Los 
Angeles airport. Just before his death, the 
FBI has learned, Ariola rejected an Ullo 
demand for a share of his massage-parlor 
revenue. 


managed to post the sum he would have 
to report toa U.S. marshal twice a day, ev- 
ery day. At week’s end Ullo was still be- 
hind bars. That was surely a relief to Wit- 
nesses Connor, Zander and Petzold. All 
are in protective custody after alleged 
death threats by Ullo. They have more 
reason than most to remember that two 
victims of the .22-cal. hitters were FBI in- 
formants—and four others were potential 





Calderazzo’s body in the desert, where it | 





At his bail hearing, Ullo’s bond was | 





prosecution witnesses. s 
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Good Idea, on Paper 


Paperwork is to Government 
what, say, breathing is to the 
governed. So there was con- 
siderable skepticism in Octo- 
ber 1975 when Congress and 
President Gerald Ford decid- 
ed to try to curb the prolif- 
eration of official forms, re- 
ports and studies by creating 
a Commission on Federal Pa- 
perwork. With their franchise 
due to expire next month, the 
commission’s 14 members 


have spent $1 million less than | 
their $10.5 million anticipated | 


budget. With the aid of 200 
full-time staffers, they pre- 
pared 35 reports—totaling 
550 pages. Among their dis- 
coveries: the federal bureau- 
cracy spends billions each 
year just pushing paper 
around. “And in too many 
cases,” says Commission Di- 
rector Warren Buhler, “pa- 
perwork has become the pro- 
gram. We have to get away 
from that.” Among other rem- 
edies, the commission propos- 
es the creation of a Cabinet- 
level department devoted to 
such “service management” 
tasks as “reducing excessive 
and unnecessary paperwork 
and red tape” everywhere. 
Possibly not a bad idea—at 
least on paper 








So Much for 
Tocqueville 


Love of wealth, observed 
Alexis de Tocqueville, is “at 
the bottom of all that the 
Americans do.” But he was off 
the mark, to judge by the con- 
tents of 400 long-abandoned 
safe-deposit boxes auctioned 
off last week in Worcester, 
Mass. The sale involved a to- 
tal of 849 items—the leavings 
of Bay Staters who had died, 
moved away or had otherwise 
not touched their treasures for 
ten to 15 years. Aside from 
junk jewelry and silverware. 
the loot was a curious miscel- 
lany: a Mickey Mouse watch, 
three strips of lace, a cigar cut- 





| ter, Confederate money, an 
| old carburetor and an auto- 


graphed program for a 1919 
Rachmaninoff concert. Far 
from proving a love of lucre, 
the auction results suggest that 
Americans can be careless 
about money: the whole lot 
went for a total of $13,991.89. 
eee earn tone oe 


Safety Be Dammed 


Residents of arid Littlerock, 
Calif. (pop. 1,500), a farm 
community northeast of Los 
Angeles, have a choice of po- 
tential disasters. Would they 
rather risk being drowned, or 


drying up and blowing away? | 


State officials want to drain 
the 521 million-gal. reservoir 
behind the nearby Littlerock 


Dam, whose water irrigates | 


the peach and pear groves 
and melon fields that give 
the town what little prosperity 
it has. But the 53-year-old 
dam sits virtually atop the 
San Andreas Fault. Although 
the structure has survived se- 
vere tremors in the past, seis- 
mologists say it is located 
where the next big quake 
is most likely to strike—and 
state engineers believe the 


dam could collapse when that 
happens. 

Officials are expected to 
order that the reservoir be 
drained after an environmen- 
| tal impact study is concluded. 


) 








But the town’s farmers are de- 
termined to fight such an 
| order in the courts. Says Don 
Bones, president of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee to Save the 
Littlerock Dam, Inc.: “With- 
out water, Littlerock would re- 
vert to the desert it was 100 
years ago. It would wither and 
die.” Itappears that Littlerock 
will be damned if the courts 
do approve drainage and 
| dammed if they don’t. 








Farewell to the Wobb 


Generations of G.I.s have 
learned to use the bowl- 
shaped M1 combat helmet as 
a hammer for tent stakes, a 
shaving basin and a stew pot 
—as well as, of course, a 
means of protection. But the 
old “wobble pot” is also lit- 
erally a pain in the neck. It 
comes in only one size (with 
adjustable liner), feels like a 
ton (actual weight: 3 Ibs. 4 0z.) 
and a soldier has to hold it on 
when he runs. At last, relief 
is in sight. The U.S. Army 





Research and Development 
Command at Natick, Mass.. 


le Pot? 


is field-testing a new design. 
Made of a high-strength or- 
ganic fiber, it features a flat- 
tened top and “skirts” that 
come down over the ears and 
nape of the neck; it looks un- 
nervingly like the German 
model of World War II, but of- 
fers 30% more protection 
against shrapnel than the old 
MI. The weight is about the 
same but it comes in three 
sizes, and soldiers who have 
tested it say it feels lighter. 
mainly because the wobble is 
eliminated. If the Defense De- 
partment decides the new hel- 


met is worth close to $50 v 
| $15 for the M1, the old pot 
| could soon go the way of Wil- 

lie and Joe and the draft 
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FRANCE 


From Fete to Fiasco 


Leftist leaders disagree on a new common progr ogram 











ICTORY FOR THE COMMON PRO- 

GRAM IS YOUR BUSINESS pro- 
claimed the banner over the gar- 

lic soup and mussel bar. NATION- 
ALIZATION IS THE WAY TO A MORE 
BEAUTIFUL LIFE was the message next to 
a cotton candy and candy apple stand. 
The leftist slogan, FOR A REAL CHANGE, 
was plastered on the walls of hundreds of 
booths displaying such gastronomical lux- 
uries as pdté de foie gras from the Gas- 
cogne and oysters from Arcachon. The 


scene was the annual ideological carni- 
val sponsored by the Communist daily 
L'Humanité last week in the Paris sub- 
urb of La Courneuve—a uniquely Gallic 
blend of gourmet food, Marxist rhetoric 
and midway attractions. Nearly 9,300 
new members were signed up during the 
two-day Red fete, which was attended by 
1.5 million people. Boasted one party re- 
cruiter: “Ours is a Communism with joie 
de vivre.” 

Her optimism was premature. By 





Oyster bar at L’Humanite’s Communist carnival in Paris suburb of La Courneuve 








Radical Leader Fabre explains walkout while a downcast Marchais listens 








| meeting gave the left a 53% 


week's end fete had turned into fiasco and 
joie into tristesse for the Communists. A 
long-awaited summit meeting of Socialist, 
Communist and Radical Party leaders 
was abruptly halted by a strident, embar- 
rassingly public dispute over the common 
program—the parties’ joint campaign 
platform for the March 1978 elections 
After one day of talks, Robert Fabre. 
head of the Left Radical Movement, 
staged a dramatic walkout in protest 


| against Communist Party Chief Georges 
| Marchais’s demand for sweeping changes 


in the program. As Marchais stepped up 
before the TV cameras outside the con- 
ference hall, Fabre shoved him aside and 
declared that “the French people are not 
prepared to sacrifice free enterprise and 
individual initiative to the extent the 
Communists would like.” Marchais pro- 
posed that the Communists and Socialists 
continue the talks without Radical par- 
ticipation. The Socialists declined, and the 
summit was suspended 

The deadlock underscored the fragil- 
ity of the leftist coalition, which, it has 
been widely predicted, may win the elec- 
tions for the National Assembly next 
March. (One poll taken before last week's 
majority.) 
But any further aggravation of the rift 
could wreck those victory chances. The 
dispute focuses attention on the all but ig- 
nored third partner in the coalition, Fa- | 
bre’s Radicals. By far the most conser- 
vative of the three leftist parties, the | 
Radicals draw much of their support from 
small shopkeepers and_ professionals, 
mainly in southwestern France. Although 
the Radicals command no more than 4% 


Mitterrand after Radicals’ walkout 





100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 86 8 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS,LTD..N_Y_.NLY 


THERE'S A TIME AT THE END 
OF EVERYBODY'S DAY WHEN EVEN THE SKY 
TURNS TO RED. 


Osis VALEER RED 


THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL AID AND DONE 











SEARS ROADHANDLER: 


It had to outperform a legend 


before it could be called 
Sears best steel-belted radial. 








Sears original steel-belted 
radial tire proved its toughness 
and excellence by racking class 
wins in the famous Baja event. 

It was the beginning ofa 
legend...and a challenge to de- 


velop an even better tire. A tire 
that was better than the tire that 
beat the Baja. To outperform 





its famous predecessor, the 


original Sears steel-belted radial, 


they couldn’t make a tougher 
tire, so they made it better. 
Better in the areas of handling, 
braking and ride. 





In the vitally important area 
of wet cornering, Sears 
RoadHandler demonstrated its 
superiority under controlled 
laboratory conditions. 
RoadHandler’ s bigger 

“footprint” allowed more 
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Sears we > 
Belted Radial. 
The tire that 
beat the Baja, 
Sears original. 





Sears 
RoadHandler, 
13% wider 
tread. 10% 
deeper tread 
(at center). 
Extra tread 
row. 


water to travel along the 
grooves instead of between the 
tire surface and the wet road. 
This helps prevent 
hydroplaning (skidding on a 
thin film of water). In fact, 
laboratory tests demonstrated 
Sears RoadHandler to be 
superior in just about every 
area of traction. 

To demonstrate the 
performance of this newer 
tire, Sears put the RoadHandler 
through the mill. 

First, five gruelling weeks of 
day and night driving — 40,000 
miles over every ‘ind 3 of road. 


& oe 5 


Next, the same tires tackled 
the Pony Express route of a 
we apes Century ago. 
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{~ Two thousand miles, from 


2 ( Missouri to California. More 
’ than half of it over rugged, 
trackless country. 

After 42,000 miles without 
any tire failure, Sears 
RoadHandlers faced the most 
critical test of all. Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
109. A test for new tires. 





These Seas Raatttenitiars 
not only passed, they exceeded 
every government requirement 
for stren ngth. heat resistance 


and bead unseating (keeping 
the tire on the rim in hard 
turns.) 

Add it all up...and it’s 
hardly surprising that Sears 
RoadHandler is Sears 
best steel-belted radial. 


“STRAIGHT TALK, GOOD VALUES 
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a brandy and soda, add fruit 


Wr fruit Juice 
The light, smooth taste of 


he Christian Brothers Brandy 
mixes naturally with the juice of 
lemons, limes and oranges 
After all, brandy is made 
from frult— grapes 


So, the next time you enjoy 


Squeeze in a twist of lime, and 
discover how well brandy mixes 
with fruit 

And, make a sour a little 


lighter. Just start with our brandy, 


add powdered sugar, and stir in 
the juice of a fresh lemon. Serve 
with crushed ice, and enjoy the 
delightful taste of the lighter sour 


Or, cool off with our brand\ 
and orange juice. A tall glass, 
The Christian Brothers Brandy. ice 
and fresh or frozen orange juice 
thats refreshing 

So, try these recipes, Or 
create your own. And enjoy the 
light smooth taste of T he Christian 


Brothers Brandy with fruit juice 


From The Christian Brothers of California. 
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There’s only one Liquore 


21” Brands, Inc 
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And now, and one 
one Sambuca Amaretto 
di Galliano. VRerlileliy 


N.Y., N.Y. 56-84 Proof Liqueurs 


The Italian Classics by Galliano } a 





For action. For color. 
For competition. For kicks. 





Sports Illustrated 


sh ALL THE REASONS YOU LIKE SPORTS IN THE FIRST PLACE. 


Pick up a copy at your newsstand today! 
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of the left vote, their support may be cru- 

cial to the Socialist and Communist par- 
ties if they are to get a working majority 
in the Assembly. 

At issue last week was the ambitious 
but rather unspecific 81-page common 
program for social change that the three 
left parties agreed on in 1972. Socialist 
Leader Frangois Mitterrand wants to 
keep the original program, with only mi- 
nor revisions. If the leftist coalition wins 
and he becomes Premier, Mitterrand 
needs maximum maneuverability. Since 
last spring, however, Marchais’s Commu- 
nists have been increasingly shrill in their 
insistence on radical changes in the pro- 
gram, openly accusing Mitterrand of 
“demagogy.” Mitterrand will need Com- 
munist support to achieve his longtime 
ambition to become Premier of France. 
But if he accepts the extremist Commu- 
nist proposals, moderate voters who have 
recently flocked to the Socialists may give 
their allegiance to the conservative-cen- 
trist coalition of Gaullist Leader Jacques 
Chirac and President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing. Among the major disputed is- 
sues in the common program: 


Nationalization The original 1972 com- 
mon program proposed to nationalize 
nine major industrial groups in France 
(armaments, aeronautics and space, nu- 
| clear industry, pharmaceuticals, electron- 
| ics, mineral resources, chemicals, comput- 
ers), plus the entire banking and financial 
sector of the economy. The Communists 
want to extend nationalization to the oil 
companies, the ailing steel industry and 
the Peugeot-Citroén auto plants—plus all 
the subsidiary companies owned by the 
nine industries originally slated for 
nationalization. The Communist plan 
would involve paying cash indemnities 
—a scheme the Socialists insist would be 
ruinously expensive. Mitterrand also wor- 
ries that the prospect of such sweeping na- 
tionalization will terrify small business- 
men who have begun to support him. 


Wages The Communists want to raise 
the minimum wage from $340 a month 
to $440, and standardize the work week 
at 40 hours. The Socialists agree with this 
in principle but argue that some limit 
must be put on the minimum wage or else 
the inflation resulting from the rise in 
wages could rob workers of any real gains. 
The Socialists also oppose a Communist 
proposal that the highest salaries in 
France should be no more than five times 
greater than the minimum wage. The 
chief target for such cuts would be middle- 
income families who have, until now, been 
converting in ever increasing numbers to 
the Socialist Party. 


National Defense In 1972 all three left 
parties opposed a nuclear deterrent for 
France. Last May the Communists made 
an astonishing turnabout, proclaiming 
that they not only favored a nuclear force 
but wanted to modernize it. Of course, 
they added, French missiles should not be 
aimed at the Soviet Union and the East 











bloc alone but also at nations of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, to which France belongs. 
Mitterrand has proposed that the question 
of France’s maintaining a force de frappe 
be put to a referendum—a plan that the 
Communists strongly reject. 

Whether or not the leftist parties can 
resolve their differences, there are already 
some critical analyses of what the com- 
mon program would do to the French 
economy. For one thing, there would be 
the familiar stultifying effects of nation- 
alization and egalitarian pay policies. 
Moreover, according to a recent study by 
Eurofinance, a Paris-based research firm 
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whose shareholders include leading Eu- 
ropean and U:S. banks, the left is unlike- 
ly to do much better than Giscard’s gov- 
ernment in solving France’s economic 
problems. If the common program were 
enacted, the study argues, the program’s 
large wage increases, combined with price 
freezes, would increase workers’ buying 
power. But there would also be a short- 
age of consumer goods, a slowdown of 
housing construction and a drop in cap- 
ital investment. Moreover, it would be far 
too expensive for a leftist government to 
end unemployment by creating 1.5 mil- 
lion new jobs. a 








Gloom in Israel, Joy for the Arabs | 





The U.S. wants the Palestinians at Geneva 


#39N/ENB CiA¥G 


Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 


Rs Hashanah last week marked the 
first day of 5738 according to the Jew- 
ish calendar, but it was not a happy new 
year in Israel. In Egypt, meanwhile, a 
smiling President Anwar Sadat declared 
that it was the best gift he had received 
for Bairam, the joyful Muslim festival that 
follows the month-long Ramadan fast. 
The gift—and the cause of Israeli gloom 
—was a US. policy statement issued by 
the State Department to the effect that 
Palestinians “must be represented” at any 
reconvened Geneva peace talks. Coming 
on the eve of Foreign Minister Moshe Da- 
yan’s visit to Washington this week, the 
statement was clearly intended as a warn- 
ing to Israel not to put any more road- 
blocks along the way to Geneva. Pres- 
ident Carter and Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance will discuss reconvening the peace 
parley with both Dayan and Arab for- 
eign ministers coming to the U.S. for the 
opening of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Before making the statement public, 
Under Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs Philip Habib summoned Israeli Am- 
bassador Simcha Dinitz and handed him 
a draft. Dinitz read in stony silence. “The 
Palestinians must be involved in the 
peacemaking process,” the document 


ie 





said. “Their representatives will have to 
be at Geneva for the Palestinian question 
to be solved.” The statement went on to 
conclude that “all of the participants in 
the peace conference should adhere to the 
terms” of United Nations Resolutions 242 
and 338, which call for secure borders for 
all Middle East states. 

One State Department official tried to 
reassure an Israeli diplomat that “if the 
statement puts pressure on anyone, it puts 
pressure on both sides.” Nonetheless. 
there was little doubt that the real intent 
of the announcement was to tighten the 
screws another turn or two on Israeli Pre- 
mier Menachem Begin. Following a se- 
ries of U.S. protests against new Israeli 
settlements in the West Bank and other | 
occupied territories, the statement ap- 
peared to presage an ultimate confron- 
tation between Jerusalem and Washing- | 
ton. The Administration is perplexed by 
seeming discrepancies between Agricul- 
ture Minister Ariel Sharon's disclosures 
about secret new settlements in the West 
Bank (TIME, Sept. 12) and Dayan’s pat- | 
ent denials to U.S. Ambassador to Israel 
Samuel Lewis that there is any change in 
Israeli policy. Said one Washington of- 
ficial in exasperation: “There is at least 
the appearance of duplicity here—with 
Sharon playing the bad cop and Dayan 
the good cop. There’s an undercurrent of 
feeling around here that the Israelis are | 
jerking us around a bit.” 





he Israelis answer that any difference 

between Sharon and Dayan is more 
semantic than real. As one diplomat in Je- 
rusalem puts it, “There are so many set- 
tlements in the pipeline that at any one 
time Sharon can say new ones are being 
secretly established. Yet Dayan can also 
say that settlements are part of the gov- 
ernment’s plan for the West Bank, so what 
is so secret about them? The important 
fact is that new settlements are being es- 
tablished.” Indeed they are. Last week 
scores oO! 19.2elis attended the dedication 
of a new settlement at Reihana, near the 
West Bank Arab town of Jenin; although 
now only a tent city for paramilitary 
troops, Reihana within a year will have 
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permanent buildings for civilian settlers 

Speaking to European Jewish leaders 
in Brussels before leaving for the US.. 
Dayan asserted that in any conceivable 
peace agreement “boundaries will deter- 
mine settlements [in the West Bank] but 
settlements do not necessarily determine 
boundaries.” As for the Palestinian issue, 
Dayan said “it was less dangerous” for Is- 
rael to oppose a Palestinian state and risk 
a war now than it would be to accept such 
a state and risk a war in the future when. 
presumably, hostile groups would be res- 
ident in a sovereign state next door 

The Arabs took the Washington state- 
ment as a boost to their cause. Reaction 
was jubilant. Announcers excitedly broke 
into radio and television programs in Cai- 
ro. Damascus. Amman and Beirut to re- 
port Washington's support for the Pales- 
tinians. Cairo’s influential daily a/ Ahram 
editorialized that the statement “shows 
positively that the American approach is 
sincere and honest.” Damascus’ semi- 
official a/ Baath worriedly noted that 
Washington made no mention of the 
P.L.O.—but that did not seem to bother 
its leader, Yasser Arafat. He called Wash- 
ington’s stand “a turning point” and a 
“positive step.” 

Dayan, meanwhile, arrives in Wash- 
ington with an Israeli-proposed “peace 
treaty” that he admits in advance will be 
unacceptable to the Arabs. The plan 
would. among other things, grant West 
Bank Palestinians a measure of autonomy 
over their internal affairs, but give Israel 
the right to keep troops in the area and 
conduct its foreign affairs. Washington is 
not happy about the plan, and Dayan will 
be told firmly that in the coming weeks 
it is going to be up to the Israelis more 
than the Arabs to show some signs of com- 
promise. “The Arab moderates are hold- 
ing on as best they can in the face of a 
very provocative situation in Israel and 
on the West Bank.” said one Middle East 
expert in Washington last week. “We just 
can't expect them to give much until Is- 
rael starts showing a little give.” 


ne possible compromise proposal the 

Administration will discuss with Da- 
yan is that Israel negotiate at Geneva 
with a pan-Arab delegation, including 
representatives of Egypt. Syria, Jordan 
and the Palestinians. The idea is one of 
four alternative plans for reconvening Ge- 
neva that Vance took with him to the Mid- 
dle East last month. From the Admin- 
istration’s vantage, the proposal would 
remove from individual Arab countries 
the onus of making concessions to Israel 
and also get around Israel's rejection of a 
separate Palestinian delegation. Unfortu- 
nately. neither side is very hopeful about 
it. The Arabs, with their own political dif- 
ferences. would find it impractical and un- 
wieldy to negotiate as a team. As for the 
Israelis. Jerusalem would prefer to sign 
peace agreements with each of the con- 
frontation states. Barring a surprise, it still 
looked like a long. long way to Geneva & 
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Armored cars guard entrance of the chancellery in Bonn after Schleyer kidnaping 


WEST GERMANY 


Life in a State of Siege 


Fear and division triggered by a “mad operation” 


“When the enemy is mad, keep still 
When his fury has subsided, attack again.” 


-Terrorist Siegfried Haag 
| 


Be looked like a cily at war—as, In 
a way, it was. The fortress-like Co- 
logne-Bonn airport north of the West Ger- 
man capital was filled with machine-gun- 
bearing border police, supplemented by 
plainclothes agents in unmarked cars 
| Barbed wire surrounded almost every gov- 
| ernment building, as well as the houses 
| of all high-level officials. Makeshift ma- 
chine-gun bunkers, constructed of stacked 


sandbags, appeared on the rooftops of 


buildings throughout the city’s govern- 
ment section along the Rhine. Night and 
day, armed police stopped virtually ev- 
ery car in the city and suburbs 
The extraordinary security precau- 
tions were in response to the kidnaping 
of Industrialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer by 
terrorists of the notorious Red Army Fac- 
tion (TIME, Sept. 19). In a daring ambush 
of his automobile, Schleyer’s three body- 
guards and chauffeur were killed; it was 
the third terrorist attack on a prominent 
West German this year. Speaking before 
a packed session of the Bundestag last 
week, West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt made an emotional televised ap- 
| peal to Schleyer’s kidnapers to “stop this 
mad operation,” which strikes “against 
our liberal order as a whole, against any 
human order whatsoever and therefore 
against all of us.” He assured West Ger- 
mans—who according to recent polls sup- 
port a tougher government response to 
terrorism—that he would do all that the 
| “state of law allows us.” 
| Despite secret contacts between the 
government and the terrorists through an 


intermediary. Swiss Lawyer Denis Payot. | Marun Schleyer 





fear grew that Schleyer’s chance of sur- 
vival was slim. The terrorists had de- 
manded that eleven jailed terrorists. in- 
cluding the leaders of the notorious 
Baader-Meinhof gang who are serving life 
sentences for the 1972 bombing murders 
of four U.S. servicemen, be given safe pas- 
sage to a country of their choice, either 
Libya or South Yemen. In letters to West 
German newspapers, TV and radio sta- 
tions. Schleyer’s kidnapers threatened 
that unless their demands were met he 
would be shot and a major government 
figure would be seized as a new hostage 

For many prominent Germans, life 
resembled a state of siege. Parties. theater 
events and public appearances were can- 
celed. President Walter Scheel dropped 
all appointments outside the capital. and 
Chancellor Schmidt's wife Loki returned 
her tickets to a premiére performance of 
Aida. Henry Ford I] moved a scheduled 
business meeting of the Ford Motor Co 
from Cologne to England; British Prime 
Minister James Callaghan postponed a 
state visit to Bonn in deference to 
Schmidt's domestic problems 

The impunity with which the terror- 
ists have struck over the past five months 
has hit West Germany's business commu- 
nity hard. Several businessmen last week 
recalled an odd incident. After the head 
of Germany's Dresdener Bank, Jurgen 
Ponto, was murdered in July. some of his 
friends gathered for a memorial service 
in Sensbachtal, where Ponto had kept a 


| hunting lodge. Looking around the room, 


which contained some of the biggest 
names in German industry and politics, 
one man remarked, “The next victim of | 
terrorism is almost certainly standing in 
this room now.” The speaker was Hanns- 
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Since Ponto’s death. virtually every 
company has strengthened its security, 
hired additional guards and installed 
monitoring cameras. Agencies providing 
bodyguards for hire, and other private se- 
curity services, are doing brisk business 
Complained one official: “I can’t drink a 
beer without security men. I can't go to 
the toilet without security men. My fam- 
ily life is ruined. And I can’t have a re- 
lationship with another woman without 
security men.” A Bavarian tycoon grum- 
bled that the elaborate alarm system hast- 
ily installed in his house is forever going 
off, “sending the two resident guards run- 
ning into nowhere with their pistols.” 
After the Schleyer kidnaping, Daimler- 





Benz received 138 orders for bulletproof | 


Mercedes-Benz limousines 

The issue of terrorism, and the gov- 
ernment’s response to it, has revealed 
deep divisions in German society. Conser- 
valives rail against the country’s universi- 
ty system as a hotbed of radicalism and a 
spawning ground for terrorist sympathiz- 
ers. In defense. some professors last week 
publicly condemned the use of violence as 
a means Of realizing political aims. 


B ut while most students and faculty are 
quick to disavow terrorism, they also 
charge that the government is overreact- 
ing—particularly against students—in an 
atmosphere of hysteria. “Oh God!” cried 
one Berlin student after learning of the 
Schleyer kidnaping. “One step closer toa 
fascist state.” When a lampoon appeared 
at Géttingen University with a “non-obit"™ 
for Schleyer, tastelessly referring to his 
limited options of a “shabby life” or a 
“shabby death,” police staged a three- 
hour search of the student-government 
building. its printing offices and two 
apartments. They seized 33 copies of the 
pamphlet, and the university rector was 
ordered by the state education officials to 
suspend the student-body officers. 

Many academics complain that in its 
enthusiasm for order, the government has 
been steadily eroding civil liberties. Now, 
in the face of a real threat from a small 
band of terrorists, they fear it will seize 
the opportunity to clamp down on the lib- 
eral movement. Says a leftist member of 
Schmidt's Social Democratic Party: “The 
country is in political trouble, it is in eco- 
nomic trouble, and it needs some elements 
to blame.” 

Students also complain that the gov- 
ernment has been insensitive to grievanc- 
es about the quality of life and rigidly re- 
sistant to any form of political dissent. 
Bonn, they argue, has been slow to coun- 
ter potential causes of discontent. like un- 
employment; 30% of those currently out 
of work are in the under-25 age group. An- 
other source of friction is the so-called 
| Radicals’ Edict, pushed through by con- 
servative legislators in 1972 as a counter 
to the legalization of the Communist Par- 
ty. The law requires close checks on the 
personal political histories of all those 
seeking public employment, whether it be 
for street cleaning or teaching school. Al- 
though only 273 have been turned down 











for jobs, it is an Outrage to the left that 
500,000 people seeking public employ- 
ment have had to submit to investigations 
of their political beliefs. 

The isolation of the country’s intel- 
lectual community from the rest of so- 
ciety worries thoughtful observers like 
West Berlin Senator Peter Glotz. “It's as 
if there are two cultures,” says Glotz, “a 


| culture for the universities, in which most 
| of the students read only left-wing mag- 


azines and the Frankfurter Rundschau la 
large left-oriented daily], and a second 


culture in which people rely on the [con- | 


servative] Springer newspapers and Ger- 
man television. The two cultures are cut 
off from one another, and nobody tries to 


build a bridge between them.” s 


BSURNS—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Death of a 
Prisoner | 
And the birth of a 
black martyr 


wo black men were arrested on Aug. 

18 at a police roadblock near Gra- 
hamstown in the Eastern Cape district 
of South Africa. Under the country’s 
tough Terrorism Act, one of them 
was detained for questioning—incommu- 
nicado—in Port Elizabeth. On Sept. 5, 
according to police statements, the pris- 
oner went on a hunger strike, and six 
days later he was transferred to Pretoria 
Central Prison. One night last week a 
warder looked through a peephole in 
the prisoner's cell and saw him “lying 
very still.” A doctor was called to cer- 
tify the death. 

So died a prisoner. And thus was born 


[3 martyr. The prisoner, Steven Bantu 














Biko. 30. was the 20th South African black 
known to have died in security detention 
during the past 18 months. More impor- 
tant, he was a founding member of the all- 
black South African Students’ Organiza- 
tion. honorary president of the national 
Black People’s Convention and undisput- 
ed spiritual leader of the black conscious- 
ness movement inside South Africa. His 
death triggered a chorus of demands, by 
both blacks and whites, for an investiga- 
tion, and at week’s end there was grow- 
ing concern that memorial services and 
protest meetings might turn into more 
militant demonstrations by angry blacks 

Minister of Justice James Kruger is- 
sued a lengthy explanation along with his | 
announcement that Biko had died of the 
effects of his hunger strike. “I'm not 
pleased, nor am I sorry; Biko’s death 
leaves me cold.” Kruger told delegates to | 
the Transvaal Congress of the ruling Na- 
tional Party in Pretoria (later he softened 
this statement, expressing “human sym- 
pathy” to journalists). Kruger said that 
Biko was given intravenous nutrients just 
before he died, but Kruger noted, “If a 
man goes on a hunger strike, you cannot 
force him to eat.” One delegate causti- | 
cally congratulated Kruger on “being so 
democratic that those who want to starve 
themselves to death are allowed to do so 
as their democratic right.” 





hite liberals and many blacks not- 

ed that it usually takes several weeks 
for a person to die from fasting. not a 
mere seven days. Insisted Biko’s widow 
Nitsiki: “We just do not believe that a man 
like Steve would die of a hunger strike.” 
In an attempt to answer the doubters, 
Kruger invited independent pathologists 
to join in an official autopsy; its results 
may not be released for several weeks 

It was doubtful that so cursory an in- 
vestigation would satisfy the skeptics 
After all. other black prisoners purport- 
edly died, according to police announce- | 
ments. from such unlikely causes as slip- 
ping in a prison shower and falling against 
a chair. Four police interrogators who | 
were accused of culpable homicide in the 
death of African Nationalist Joseph 
Mdluli last year were acquitted even 
though one judge later commented that 
Mdluli’s neck wounds were “most prob- 
ably” inflicted by police. 

Biko’s death, however, "is the big one. 
the one they can’t get away with,” said 
Donald Woods, editor of the East Lon- 
don Daily Dispatch and a close friend. At 
week’s end the mood of defiance was 
spreading. More than 1,200 black students 
challenged a ban on unauthorized assem- 
blies to atten 1a memorial service for Biko 
at the black University of Fort Hare. They | 
were arrested en masse without incident. 
Other protest meetings were scheduled for 
this week. In the black township of So- 
weto, where 24,000 high school pupils 
have been protesting discriminatory ed- 
ucation by refusing to register for the com- 
ing term. one student said of Biko’s death: 
“The sorrow is still with us. The anger 
will come later.” 2 
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WAR CRIMINALS 


Wiesenthal’s Last Hunt _ 


A German-owned estate in Paraguayan hinterland where Wiesenthal’s trackers claim to have spotted Mengele 





“I have a compact with the dead. But 
if could get this man, my soul would final- 
ly be at peace.” 


o says Simon Wiesenthal, the famed 

Nazi hunter of Vienna. Since his lib- 
eration from Mauthausen death camp in 
1945, Wiesenthal, now 68, has dedicated 
his life to avenging the victims of Hitler's 
Holocaust by tracking down more than 
1,100 of their murderers. Yet the most sa- 
distic Nazi war criminal of all has eluded 
his grasp. 

For more than 20 years, Wiesenthal 
has been stalking Dr. Josef Mengele, the 
SS physician, known as the Angel of 
Death, who sent millions to the gas cham- 
bers at Auschwitz-Birkenau and killed 
thousands more in mad genetic experi- 
ments. Wiesenthal has long suspected—as 
have others—that Mengele was hiding in 
Paraguay. Despite firm denials from the 
Asuncién government, Wiesenthal be- 
lieves that Mengele is now living in the vil- 
lage of San Antonio, in a remote area 
southeast of the Paraguayan capital. But 
the evil physician of Auschwitz, frustrat- 
ingly, remains beyond his reach. 

To 2.5 million or more Jews who per- 
ished at the Auschwitz-Birkenau death 
camp, Mengele personified the insane, 
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The hunter: Simon Wiesenthal 


| Tracking down the Angel of Death 


| ing with 








systematic brutality of Hitler's Third 
Reich.* As the shocked, uprooted pris- 
oners arrived by rail at Auschwitz, Men- 
gele, always impeccably turned out in a 
dress SS uniform, was the first person they 
saw. Placing himself between the rows of 
incoming prisoners, he decided their fate; 
a flick of a thin metal rod, held by a white- 
gloved hand, to the left meant immedi- 
ate death in the gas ovens; to the right 
meant life—but what a life. Most of the 
prisoners would survive for only a few 
more weeks, doing hard labor on starva- 
tion rations or serving as guinea pigs in 
his ghoulish experiments. He tried, for ex- 
ample, to turn the eyes of children blue 
by painfully injecting them with dye. 

As the Soviet armies neared Ausch- 
witz in late 1944, Mengele disappeared. 
His crimes were prominently mentioned 
at the International Military Tribunal in 
Nuremberg. Meanwhile, Mengele was liv- 
ing comfortably—under his own name 
—in the Bavarian town of Ginzberg, 
where his family owned (and still owns) 
the town’s only industry, a farm-equip- 
ment plant. In 1949 West German legal 
authorities were tipped about Mengele’s 
whereabouts. He got away, using the se- 
cret escape routes established by ODESSA 
(an acronym in German for the Organi- 
zation of Former Members of the SS). 


Te his informer network—com- 
posed of former concentration camp 
inmates—Wiesenthal learned that Men- 
gele had settled in Argentina and alerted 
the Israelis and West Germans. The West 
Germans requested Mengele’s extradi- 
tion, but the Argentines refused. Dispens- 
legal niceties, the Israelis 
planned to kidnap him at the same time 
that they seized SS Obersturmbannfiihrer 
Adolf Eichmann, the architect of the 
Final Solution. But the doctor got away. 
Under questioning in Israel, Eichmann 


| admitted that he had received money 
| from Mengele, whose family is wealthy. 


*Mengele has found his way into contemporary lit- 
erature. In Rolf Hochhuth’s The Deputy, he was the 
model for The Doctor who taunted God to punish 


him for his killings at Auschwitz. He is the inspi- | 


ration for the drill-wielding Nazi named Szell in Wil- 
liam Goldman's Marathon Man, and the mad doc- 
tor who sought to re-create a batch of little Hitlers 
in Ira Levin's The Boys from Brazil 


Although Paraguayan authorities | 


| deny it, Wiesenthal believes that Mengele 
entered Paraguay in May 1959. Thanks 
to German settlers there, Mengele was 
promptly granted citizenship and given 
naturalization card No. 809. 

Wiesenthal claims to have pieced to- 
gether new and fuller details about Men- 
gele’s life in Paraguay. The old doctor 
spends much of his time in a military zone 
that is off limits to all outsiders. Besides 
his villa in San Antonio, Mengele has a 


ated at the confluence of the Parana and 
Iguacu rivers. 

Within the hinterland of Paraguay. 
which contains many large German- 
owned farms, Mengele moves about a 
great deal. No matter how safe their sanc- 
tuary may seem to be, old Nazis live in 
constant anxiety. Says Wiesenthal: “That 
is a part of their punishment.” Mengele 
travels in a black Mercedes 280SL, es- 
corted by four armed guards. Even be- 
fore entering the home of a German ac- 
quaintance, two guards approach it first 
and make sure it is safe before signaling 
an all clear on their walkie-talkies to the 
guards who remain with Mengele. 

In the past few months, Mengele has 
been seen at the German club in Asun- 
cidén. Risking discovery, Mengele some- 
times drinks too much; one evening, he 
drunkenly pulled out a pistol and waved 
it about. Another time he chatted with a 
visiting West German professor. Each 
time someone entered the bar, Mengele, 








The hunted: Josef Mengele 
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home in Puerto Stroessner, a town situ- | 
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re like me, you probably 

“think that taking really good 
pictures is very difficult... thatt 
must take a lot of skill and very = 
expensive camera equipment. You» 
know, like those professionals you~ 
always see with their 35mm Nikon 
cameras. 

“That's what I used to think. 
Until one day, when I stopped in 
at this camera store, and the 
dealer told me the Nikon people 
make a low priced camera called 
the Nikkormat. Not only could I 
afford it, but it was simple to use. 
“To prove his point, he took a 

Nikkormat off the shelf and 
showed me how it works. Within 
five minutes, 1 was able to use the 
camera myself. I bought it. 


“Who'd ever ‘guess hat taking 
really good, pict ives coula be so easy?” ~ 


{ “1 felt really comfortable with 

my new Nikkormat right from the 

start: And, the color prints I got 

from my very first roll of film were 

so sharp and clear, I knew I'd A 

made the right choice. The built-in 

b meter gives me great exposures © 
every time. For indoor flash shots, 

I got myself a Nikon automatic 

electronic flash-it’s as simple and 

reliable as my camera. And, with 

all those interchangeable lenses 

and accessories Nikon makes for 

my Nikkormat, | just know there 

isn't any limit to what I can do!” 
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For details on the Nikkormat FT3, theck 
the Yellow Pages for the Nikon dealer near 
you. Ask him also about the Nikon Schaot 
of Photography. Or write for Lit/Pak NAO, 
Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 Sub- 
sidiary of Ehrenreich Photo Optical ina 

Inc. (38 (lit Canada: Anglaphota CAS 














The World 





who wears sunglasses as a partial disguise 
on his Asunci6n excursions, would quick- 
ly put them back on. Then, after he rec- 
ognized the newcomer, he would take 
them off. Finally, he became so annoyed 
with putting on and taking off his glasses 
that he slammed them on the table, shat- 
| tering a lens. 

Mengele is an active member of a sur- 
viving network of former Nazi bigwigs 
known as Die Spinne (The Spider). In ad- 

| dition to being a mutual protection so- 
ciety, this organization specializes in ex- 
tortion and smuggling in South America. 
Mengele is also working on a book that 
| supposedly will justify his experiments as 
valid scientific undertakings. 

The ugliest speculation about Men- 
gele is that once again he may be involved 
in the destruction of a people—though on 
a much smaller scale. Despite Paraguayan 





denials, TIME’s sources believe that he 
serves as an adviser to the Paraguayan po- 
lice and frequently travels to the remote 
Chaco region where the Aché Indians are 
being hunted down or reduced to slave 
labor through techniques that are chill- 
ingly reminiscent of those of the German 
work camps. A high Paraguayan police 
official boasted to a visiting investigator 
that his government uses “German meth- 
ods” in dealing with the Indians. 


gsc in his book-lined office in Vi- 
enna, Wiesenthal, who is ailing with 
a heart condition, despairs of ever bring- 
ing his old quarry to justice. Two years 
ago, his Jewish Documentation Center 
suffered a severe setback; most of its funds 
were deposited in a Vienna bank that 


| failed. His only real hope for bringing 


Mengele to justice would be Israeli intel- 


ligence, but the Israelis find the opera- 
tion too risky. They have sent several 
teams to Paraguay to study a possible 
Mengele snatch. After losing at least one 
agent on a reconnaissance mission, they 
concluded that the potential losses in- 
volved in taking Mengele from his jungle 
hideaway were prohibitively high. 
Wiesenthal’s image in Austria has suf- 
fered because of a row with Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky over former Nazis in Aus- 
trian politics. “Two old Jews fight, and the 
SS men laugh,” says Wiesenthal sadly. He 
realizes that he may have to be content 
with what he calls “the biological solu- 
tion”—the hope that Mengele, who has 
circulatory ailments, will die soon. But 
that would not satisfy his outrage that a 
murderer has gone unpunished. And there 
is no guarantee that the hunter may not go 


before the hunted. s 





PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


“Fantom, Yu Pren Tru Bilong Mi” 





he spear-carrying tribesmen of Pap- 
ua New Guinea—homeland of the 
| cargo cults and of islanders who once re- 
garded L.B.J. as a demigod—have a new 
Western hero to worship. No, not the 
Fonz or Jimmy Carter, but the masked 
comic-strip marvel who lives in the Skull 
Cave of Bangalla—namely, the Phantom. 

Every Friday thousands of 
natives stream out of the jungle 
to buy copies of Wantok (liter- 
ally, “One Talk,” but meaning 
people who speak the same lan- 
guage), a weekly publication in 
pidgin distributed by Papua 
New Guinea’s Protestant and 
Catholic churches. Until 1972, 
many of the natives bought such 
publications only for the paper, 
which they used to roll their pun- 
gent plug tobacco. But then 
Wantok began carrying the ad- 
ventures of the Phantom trans- 
lated into pidgin. (Sample dia- 
logue: “Fantom, yu pren tru 
bilong mi. Inap yu ken helpim 
mi nau?" Meaning: “Phantom, 
you are a true friend of mine. 
Are you able to help me now?”’) 
Circulation of the paper began 
to climb. Illiterates bought their 
copies and then waited patiently 
for public readings of their hero's 
latest adventure. Taking advan- 
tage of the strip’s popularity, the 
government hung posters of the 
Phantom in villages to drive 
home its pleas for tooth-brush- 
ing and the substitution of pro- 
tein-rich peanuts for starch in 
diets (the natives swiped the 
posters for the walls of their 
huts). 





Acomic strip becomes a hot issue in the jungle 


caught on with the Papua New Guineans? 
Answers Alan Spanos, a former govern- 
ment nutritionist: “He succeeds here be- 
cause his image strikes deep chords. He 
is big and strong and white, like the much- 
admired and envied Europeans. He is 
generous and fair and helps the weak, like 
the government in the colonial era. He 
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A Papua New Guinea government poster advising natives “If you eat 
Why has the Phantom alot of peanuts you willbe strong like the Phantom” 





has magical powers and is solitary and of 
mysterious origin, so he may well be real- 
ly a returned ancestor.” 

The natives may have to do without 
their favorite unless a dispute over syn- 
dication rights to the strip is resolved. 
Local rights to The Phantom have long 
been owned by the nation’s sole daily 
newspaper, the Post-Courier, which pub- 
lishes The Phantom in English, not pid- 
gin. This summer, after the fast-growing 
Wantok moved to a new and larger plant, 
the Australian-owned Post-Courier decid- 
ed to assert its exclusive right to the comic 
strip, and the local distributor 
pulled The Phantom from Wan- 
tok. Says Father Frank Mihalic, 
editor of Wantok: “1 don’t see 
any conflict with the Post-Cou- 
rier. Because of translation 
problems, we're always behind 
them.” In Australia, the Reli- 
gious Press Association charged 
the affair was “one more trag- 
edy to add to Australia’s use of 
post-colonial stewardship,” and 


to Foreign Minister Andrew 
Peacock. He eventually decided 
that a comic strip did not justify 
Australia’s intervention in an- 
other country’s internal affairs. 

Until the issue is resolved, 
Wantok has substituted a com- 
ic strip about the Old Testament. 


stitute for The Phantom. Hun- 
dreds of puzzled natives have 
besieged Wantok staffers, ask- 
ing, “Fantom, em i go we?” 
(“Where did he go?”) In the long 
run, though, his disappearance 


marry his comic-strip sweet- 
heart, “In Papua New Guinea 


will be appalled to see their hero 
domesticated.” s 


appealed on behalf of Wantok | 


It is popular, but clearly no sub- | 
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may be all for the best. In a fu- | 
ture strip, the Phantom will | 


they will be devastated,” pre- | 
dicts a Wantok executive. “They 
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Most low tar cigarettes are a tasteless version 
of something else. Not Winston Lights. 
Winston Lights have low tar. But they also have 
taste. If you’ re sacrificing taste for low 
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The Tenneco Catalog: 


Chances are you've already 


ordered from tt. 


This sampler gives you an idea of what you 
could choose from if Tenneco listed all its 
products (and the thousands of products 
made from them) in one catalog. 


Our Sun Giant® brand of fruits and vege- 

tables comes to you from Tenneco West. 
It's all the cream-of-the-crop from asparagus 
to zucchini. Crisp almonds you'll be nuts 


about. Juicy plums. Lush oranges and grape- 


fruit. Referred to in the trade as premium 
produce. 


Tenneco Oil drills for oil on and offshore 

in the U.S., we refine it into gasoline, and 
we deliver it to our self-service stations in the 
south and southeast. We also supply heating 
oil, through distributors, to the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

Exhaust systems, catalytic converters, 

jacks and filters are products of our 
Walker Manufacturing. Our mufflers and 
pipes are famous for their quality and good 
fit, which is why they're installed at service 
stations and garages almost everywhere. 


With 16,000 miles of natural gas pipe- 

lines, Tennessee Gas Transmission is 
doing its best to supply customers in the 
northeast and middlewest. Even so, we hope 


Tenneco > 


you will use this product prudently. 


The Navy needs ships for your defense. 

This guided missile cruiser was built at 
our Newport News Shipyard, along with air- 
craft carriers, supertankers and liquefied 
natural gas (LNG) carriers. Newport News 
is the giants’ workshop. 


We supply a special vinyl for siding that 

never needs painting. But in case you're 
repainting the kitchen, our Tenneco Chem- 
icals is also the number one supplier of 
colorants and other additives for paints. 


Almost everything in your home got 

there via that universal shipping con- 
tainer, the plain brown box. Our Packaging 
Corporation of America supplies this need 
with all sizes, shapes and strengths, all the 
way up to the grand piano model 

J1| Case is one of the largest manufac- 

turers of construction equipment in the 
world. There's probably a Case backhoe/ 
loader or a Drott crane or a Davis trencher 
working in your neighborhood. 
For more information about the company 
that makes so many of the things you use, 
write to Dept. Y-3, Tenneco Inc., Houston, 
Texas 77001. 
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Superintendent Owen and (inset) teacher workii 


SCHOOL BOARD 


WHERE PROMOTION 'S BASED oN 


‘ 
ing with occupational training class 


Goodbye to the Rubber Diploma 





ACHIEVEMENT! 





REENSVILLE CO. SCHOOL BOARD OF- 

FICE, WHERE PROMOTION IS BASED 
ON ACHIEVEMENT. So proclaims a sign 
posted outside the small, red brick head- 
quarters of the superintendent of schools 
for Greensville County, Va. (pop. 16,000). 
Inside sits Sam Owen, a folksy, pipe- 
smoking administrator who four years ago 
announced that he was fed up with hand- 
ing out “rubber diplomas” to high school 
graduates who could barely read or write. 
Greensville is one of the poorest counties 
in Virginia, and at the time the 3,700 stu- 
dents, 65% of them black, in its integrat- 
ed school system ranked in the bottom 
third on national achievement tests. 

Owen, 54, was born just twelve miles 
up the road and has been a teacher, prin- 
cipal and school administrator in the area 
for nearly 30 years. He was able to con- 
vince his four-member school board that 
what the system needed was promotion 
based on a student’s performance, not 
automatic passing based on age. In the 
fall of 1973, Greensville announced that 
twice a year students would have to take 
a standardized test to determine whether 
they had mastered their grade’s material. 
Thereby Greensville became one of the 
first school systems in the country to in- 
augurate a minimal competency program, 
which in some ways resembles U.S. school 
practice of 40 years ago. 

The following June, on the basis of 





79% black), compared with only 239 the | 





A Virginia school experiment raises standards—and hackles 


previous year, were ordered to repeat their 
grades. What is now known as the 
Greensville experiment was well under 
way. In Owen's innovative program, stu- 
dents held back because of below-aver- 
age performance do not sit in their old 
classrooms while other classmates move 
ahead. They are assigned to new rooms 
and teachers, and usually grouped with 
children of similar ages, while they begin 
a special remedial course of study that fo- 
cuses on basic reading, writing and math. 
The system also offers as a combined in- 
centive and consolation something called 
“partial promotion.” A student who has 
partially mastered third grade work, for 
example, may be half-promoted toa grade 
called 3-4 


or those who either cannot or do not 

want to earn a high school diploma, 
Owen's system has a four-year Occupa- 
tional Proficiency Training course. Stu- 
dents who are at least 14, and two or more 
grades behind in achievement, can opt for 
the O.P.T. program, but only after a writ- 
ten request from their parents. Besides re- 
ceiving instruction in such crafts as ma- 
sonry or mechanics, they are drilled in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic. They 
“graduate” with a certificate that details 
their job-related skills. 

Since the experiment began, the num- 
ber of students of both races held back 
has decreased steadily. At the end of the 


1974-75 school year, 620 were held back, 
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but that number dropped to 276 this past 
June. The Greensville achievement aver- 
age has jumped from the 30th percentile 
to above the 50th percentile on national 
tests, though most of the improvement is 
in Grades | through 7, where past weak- 
nesses are more easily corrected. The 
school dropout rate has decreased from 
132 in the 1972-73 school year to 82 in 
the past academic year. Meanwhile, hun- 
dreds of letters have poured in from ed- 
ucators all over the country seeking in- 
formation on the program. 

But while most Greensville parents, 
black and white, now endorse the reten- 
tion scheme, a grievance has lately sur- 
faced: a petition by the N.A.A.C.P., inspired 
by the complaints of 30 black families in 
Greensville, asking the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to inves- 
tigate the school system. Among the | 
N.A.A.C.P. worries: that testing and pro- | 
motion policies have resulted in the “re- 
segregation of the classrooms in the en- 
tire school system,” in an increase in the 
dropout and hold-back rates of black stu- 
dents and a decrease in the number of 
blacks enrolled in college preparatory 
courses. 

“If the kid can’t do the work, I have | 
no problem about holding him back,” says 
Jack Gravely, executive secretary of the 
Virginia N.A.A.C.P. But, he suggests, 
“Maybe it’s ‘Keep ’em back and keep em 
back’ until they accept going to shop class- 
es or just drop out of school.” Gravely is 
also concerned about whether the tests 
are true and fair measurements of black 
student ability. 

Sam Owen, who admits that he was 
once a segregationist, contends that any 
racial imbalance in classes—including the 
78% black ratio among the 220 students 
in the O.P.T. program—is the accidental 
result of a temporary “educational need.” 
His arguments—and his program—are 
backed by most local blacks, including the | 
four black principals (out of seven) in the | 
county and the one black school board 
member, Garland Stith, whose son Da- 
vid was held back for a half-year in 1973. 
Stith argues that undeserved passing, not 
retention, damages students. “They just 
move them on up as a way of getting rid 
of them,” he says of schools that practice 
automatic promotion. 

The N.A.A.C.P. questions have yet to 
be answered officially. But they reflect 
both deep racial distrust, justified by past 
experience, and a general black fear that 
standardized tests are biased against mi- 
nority students. This concern, of course, 
runs counter to the recently intensified 
US. desire to use tests to determine 
whether children, regardless of race, have 
learned a measurable minimum in school 

If Owen’s competency program be- 
comes popular throughout the country 
—as George Weber, associate director of 
the Washington-based, nonprofit Council 
for Basic Education predicts it will—fur- 

















low test scores, 800 students (21% white, 
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| ther questions of racial quotas and dis- 
crimination are sure to come up. Noted 
| the Raleigh, N.C., News & Observer in a 
| recent Greensville story: “The possible 
confrontation raises an interesting ques- 
tion of which is better: achievement-based 
promotion in a predominantly black 
school system that raises the level of learn- 
ing of most students while perhaps un- 
intentionally resegregating some classes, 
or a social promotion system where lit- 
eracy remains sub-par but classes are ra- 
cially balanced?” Sam Owen himself is 
sure of the answer. “This program is do- 
ing more for the black citizens of Greens- 
ville County than for the whites—there 
are more of them,” he says s 


Go Now, Don’t 
‘Pay Later 


Those delinquent student loans 





‘ n 1966 the Federal Government offered 
a generous and farsighted plan to help 
low-income students through college. Un- 
der the terms of the guaranteed student 
loan plan, they could go to college or trade 
school now and pay later, borrowing mon- 
ey from their schools, banks or other lend- 
| ing agencies while the Government guar- 
anteed repayment. In 1972 the plan was 
even extended to students whose parents 
earned more than $15,000. The terms 
were easy: students were allowed to defer 
payment until ten years after graduation. 
So far, about 8.8 million loans have 
been granted. But about 390,000 loan re- 
cipients have also taken advantage of the 
Government by not repaying. Ex-students 
have defaulted on $413.6 million worth 
of debt, either by declaring bankruptcy 
or simply refusing to pay. Neither the col- 
leges nor the Government has yet seemed 
able to enforce repayment. But the loan 
default rate, now 12.3% and climbing, has 
finally frightened the Office of Education 
into some scare tactics of its own. 

As of December, the Government has 
announced, it will turn over delinquent 
accounts to a private collection agency, 
which will receive a percentage of any 
money it manages to collect. Debtors are 
to receive a final warning letter in Oc- 
tober; if they do not begin repaying ac- 
cording to the contracted schedule, the 
agency will be called in. Should even the 
collection agency fail to recover the mon- 
ey, the Government warns, the delinquent 
accounts will be turned over to the US. 
Attorney General. 

For the defaulters there is the danger 
that pursuit by the collection agency may 
seriously damage their future credit rat- 
ing. But the real damage, the Government 
points out, is to future students who need 
money for college. Says Leo Kornfeld. 
deputy commissioner for student financial 
assistance at the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare: “These defaults 
taint the entire program and make it all 
the more difficult for the next generation 
to get loans.” s 
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Milestones | 


BORN. To Paul McCartney, 35: owl-eyed 
Beatle, songwriter (Yesterday) and pilot 
of Wings, his high-flying, soft-rock group. 
and Linda Eastman McCartney, 35, singer 
and photographer: their third child. first 
son; in London. Name: James Louis. 


MARRIED. Glenn Ford, 61. strong-jawed, 
soft-spoken Hollywood good guy; and Ac- 
tress Cynthia Hayward, 30, his companion 
for three years; he for the third time. she 
for the second; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DIVORCED. Hayley Mills, 31. star of kiddie 
cinema (Pollyanna, The Parent Trap) who 
rounded nicely into adult roles (The Fam- 
ily Way, Twisted Nerve); and Roy Boult- 
ing, 63, British producer-director; after six 
years of marriage, one son; in London 
The suit alleging Mills’ adultery with Ac- 
tor Leigh Lawson was uncontested 


DIED. Maria Callas, 53, tempestuous diva 
known for her theatrics onstage and off: 
of a heart attack; in Paris (see MUSIC) 


DIED. William M. Magruder, 54, crew-cut for- 
mer test pilot who headed the federal su- 
personic transport program: of a heart at- 
tack; in Winston-Salem, N.C. Magruder 
was a test pilot for the B-52 bomber and 
played a major role in developing the L- 
1011 airbus. Although he argued force- 
fully for the SST, the program was defeat- 
ed in 1971, and he became a special 
technology consultant to President Nix- 
on, spurring increased Government fund- 
ing for mass transit, energy research and 
highway safety projects. In 1973 Magru- 
der resigned to become executive vice 
president of Piedmont Aviation, Inc 


DIED. Robert Lowell, 60, Pulitzer prizewin- | 


ning poet whose introspective verse bared 
his own tortured confrontations with re- 
ligion, mental illness and domestic prob- 
lems; of an apparent heart attack; while 
en route by taxi from Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport to Manhattan (see BOOKS) 


DIED. Arnold Brecht, 93. Prussian official 
who defied Hitler in the last free speech 
given in Germany's parliament; while va- 
cationing in Eutin, West Germany. In 
1933, when Hitler made his first address 
to the legislature, Brecht, who represented 
the largest state, made the reply. Brecht 
reminded the newly appointed Chancel- 
lor of Hitler’s oath to abide by the con- 
stitution and the law of the land. Hitler 
stalked out of the meeting and four days 
later dismissed Brecht. Emigrating to 
America, Brecht joined the “university in 
exile,” a haven for refugee professors at 
New York's New School for Social Re- 
search where he taught international law, 
political science and public finance 


DIED. Leopold Stokowski, 95, irreverent, in- 
novative conductor whose career spanned 
70 years and some 7,000 concerts: of a 
heart attack: in Nether Wallop. England 
(see MUSIC). 
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The most exciting time of the year at 
our family vineyards is “The Harvest” 
which starts in September, peaks in early 
October and usually ends in November 
Fortunately, different grape varieties reach 
their peak of maturity at different times 
This allows us to hand pick each variety 
at exactly the right time. which would be 
impossible if they all ripened at once, It 
also. permits us to ferment each wine 
separately 

When the grapes are ripe they are trans 
ported carefully and quickly to the winery 
where our crusher-stemmer discards the 
stems from the berries and releases the 
juice. The resulting “must” (skins, seeds 
and juice) is pumped to either fermenta- 
tion tanks or presses. These pneumatically 


controlled wine presses gently squeeze out 
the remaining juice. Red grapes are warm- 
fermented before pressing so that the 
skins may impart their deep rich color to 
the initially nectar, The 
white cold-fermented 
pressing to achieve light to golden color 
fruity flavor and 


clear juice of 


grapes is after 


and retain a delicate 


H 


aroma 


“Harvest Time” is the 
climax of our best efforts 
for a whole year. When the 
results culminate in the 
creation of our elegant 
wines, we know it’s all 
worthwhile. Try our bold, 
robust Barbera, We think 
you'll agree. 

if you would enjoy 
learning more about our 
vineyards please write for 
monthly news 


our free 


letter Sam J Sebastiant 





the. fA. Abani 


Sebastiani 


VINEYARDS 
EST. 1825 


P.O. Box AA Sonoma CA 95476 
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Hard Going for Carter’s Plan_ 


No cheer leaders in the Senate 


fter sailing through the House last 
month largely intact, President Car- 
ter’s energy program ran into rough 
weather in the past two weeks, during the 
early stages of its passage through the Sen- 


ate. On the floor and in the opening com- | 


mittee skirmishes of a battle that is likely 
to drag on through the fall, the Senate re- 
flected deep disagreement with parts of 
the plan. Unlike the House, the Senate is 
tackling the omnibus bill piecemeal; a few 
of the proposed changes strengthen the 
program but most weaken it. In general 
the bill that is coming out of the Senate 
would mean higher fuel prices for con- 


STANLEY TRETICK 





Government empowered to order utilities 
to change their pricing policies. The aim: 
to eliminate the practice of offering 


cheaper rates to major business users of 


power and make utilities charge less for 
“juice” consumed at night and during oth- 
er off-periods. The Senate Energy Com- 
mittee last week said no; it sees the pro- 
posal as an invasion of states’ rights 

Coal Conversion The House-passed 
measure would force most utilities and in- 
dustries to burn coal, in plentiful supply. 
instead of oil or natural gas. The full Sen- 
ate passed a milder version two weeks ago 
It would let utilities keep burning oil but 


P 





Majority Leader Byrd and Finance Committee Chief Long 





Easier on electric utilities, but pr actically confiscatory on gas gulpers. 


sumers, a possible end to big gas-drink- 
ing cars and some gains for environmen- 
talists. Among the provisions of the 
Administration program facing changes 


The Wellhead Tax on Oil It is designed 
to cut fuel consumption by lifting the price 


of US.-produced crude by 1980 to the | 


higher world level charged by OPEC. The 
White House wants to rebate the proceeds 
of the tax to consumers. The House 
agreed. But last week Louisiana Democrat 
Russell Long. chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, said his committee 
“will not vote these big taxes” unless the 
receipts go not to consumers but for use 
in developing new sources of energy such 
as gas from coal. If the tax is passed with- 
out a rebate. consumer bills for fuel and 
petroleum-related products would be in- 
creased $12 billion annually by 1981 

Utility Rate Reform Carter wants the 


48 


| ban them from using natural gas piped 
| across state lines. The measure also pro- 
| vides automatic exemptions for plants 
that could not meet present standards for 
air quality if they converted to coal 
| The Gas-Guzzler Tax Carter proposed 
| slapping penalty taxes on people who buy 
big. energy-inefficient cars starting next 
year. The Senate voted last week to de- 
lay the tax to 1980—but to make it prac- 
tically confiscatory. Its bill would place a 
stunning $10.000 tax in 1980 on each new 
car that got less than 16 m.p.g.. which 
would have the same effect as banning 
production outright 


Another major proposal faces a Sen- 
ate floor vote this week, with the outcome 
in great doubt. The White House wants 
to continue price controls on natural gas 
that is produced in one state and sold in 
another. but let the price rise to $1.75 per 














1,000 cu. ft. from a top of $1.47 now. It 
would also extend controls to gas pro- 
duced and sold in the same state. The 
House agreed, but there is a strong move 
in the Senate to take off all controls and 
let the price of natural gas rise to any 
level the market would stand 

For all that, Administration officials 
still believe that they will wind up with a 
workable program after conference com- 
mittees resolve differences between the 
House and Senate versions. Some chang- 
es in the bill by the Senate were all but in- 
evitable. For one thing, oil, gas, utility and 
other lobbyists who lost in the House are 
making a maximum effort to protect their 
interests. Also, the Administration lacks 
a forceful Senate champion who could 
steer the program through the upper 
chamber as Speaker Tip O'Neill did in 
the House. Russell Long, Majority Lead- 
er Robert Byrd and other powerful Sen- 
ators have been critical of much of Car- 
ter’s plan. Says one Senate staffer: “The 
energy program had a cheerleader in the 
House. It does not in the Senate.” s 


s . . 
Oil Prices Slip 
Alas, it’s only temporary 
hen supplies of anything get too 


large for their markets, prices come 
down—or at least they should. For all the 


power of the OPEC cartel, oil is proving to | 


be no exception. A worldwide glut has de- 
veloped as new supplies from the North 
Sea, Alaska and Mexico supplement oil 
from the Middle East and South America 
—at a time when the shaky world eco- 
nomic recovery cannot absorb all of it 
One result: price shaving by most of the 
big producers. Kuwait, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia are all offering slight discounts of 





10¢ to 30¢ off the price (about $13 per | 


bbl.) of their heavy-grade oil, the kind that 
is refined to heat homes and factories. 
None of the cuts are official to the 


point of showing up in written long-term | 


contracts. Instead, the discounting is be- 
ing done on the relatively volatile spot 
market, which accounts for a small part 


| of overall sales. So far, the discounts have 


not spread to the most popular grade of 
oil, light crude, which is used for gaso- 
line. Limited though they are, the price re- 
ductions have badly hurt Egypt, which 


needs all the money that it can get from | 


sales of its heavy-grade oil. Venezuela, 
also a big producer of heavy oil, is at- 
tempting to buck the trend by increasing 
prices, mainly on long-term supply 
contracts 

Alas for consumers, the glut that is 
bringing on the discounting is not expect- 
ed to last beyond the end of the year. Cold- 
er weather will then eat into stockpiles 
and redress the oversupply imbalance. In 
December. when OPEC's oil 
meet again. prices could go up. a 
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If the Eye Offend Thee 





ith rhetoric once reserved for the 
likes of prostitution and child labor, 
America’s often divided churches have 
united to assault a new public vice. “Tele- 
vision dumps into our homes a steady 
stream of illicit sex, casual violence, al- 
cohol promotion, materialism, vulgarity,” 
declared a resolution passed by 15,000 
members attending the annual meeting 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. The 
tough words are being backed by action. 
with the Baptists, and others, launching 
long-range educational programs and cit- 
izens’ campaigns to clean up TV 
A remarkably broad group of religious 
agencies zeroed in on ABC-TV's sex-sat- 
urated series Soap well before the public 
had even seen the show. The ensuing fuss 
helped make last week’s Soap premiére 
(TIME, Sept. 12) into something like a na- 
tional event. And the campaign has only 
begun. Church strategists who have had 
a bootlegged look at future and, they con- 
tend, far sleazier episodes of Soap expect 
public antagonism to build steadily 


Churches and two of its member denom- 
inations have asked church leaders to 
organize community anti-Soap action 
groups in 174 cities. The U.S. Catholic 
Conference considers the show unfit for 
prime time, when 18 million youngsters 
are in the potential audience, and is lob- 
bying to have it scheduled at a later eve- 
ning hour. A militant “no Soap” coali- 
tion formed by the Southern Baptists and 
nine other religious and civic organiza- 
tions has been pressuring local stations 
and sponsors to boycott the program. As 
of last week, 17 of ABC's outlets did not 
run Soap. In addition, 47 stations in the 
South and Midwest ran the show an hour 
later than the network. 

The churches realize that explicit sex- 
ual material has been creeping into net- 
work programs for several years. But Soap 
is regarded as a key test case. The Rev 
Everett Parker, media watchdog of the 
liberal United Church of Christ, calls the 
program “a deliberate effort to break 
down any resistance to whatever the in- 
dustry wants to put into prime time.” Says 
Wall Street Media Analyst Anthony Hoff- 
man: “Soap is a stalking horse. If it is a 
success, everyone will want one.” 
or concern of the churches is that 

television will use sex to replace vi- 
olence as an attention getter. Violence has 
been de-emphasized, partly as a result of 
protests last season from the U.S. Surgeon 
General, the American Medical Associ- 
ation and, especially, Parent-Teacher 
Associations all over the U.S. Churches 
played a strong role in this campaign too. 
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Officials of the National Council of | 


Sex is only one of the targets in church attacks on TV 


An alliance of Protestant and Catholic 
agencies threatened stockholder resolu- 
lions. Representatives met quietly with of- 
ficials of eight corporations listed as spon- 
sors of the most violent programs by the 
National Citizens Committee for Broad- 
casting. All but one (Schlitz) have since 
agreed not to advertise their products on 
programs with “excessive” violence 
Several denominations are trying to 
teach people how to keep watch on TV. 


| The Southern Baptists’ Christian Life 


Commission has mailed “Help for Tele- 
vision Viewers” kits to 35,000 pastors and 
15,000 lay leaders. The $1.50 kit includes 
a checklist so viewers can log incidents 


of violence, profanity and alcohol and sex- | 
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Waving anti-Soap signs, crowd pickets an ABC affiliate, the WXIA-TV studio in Atlanta 





Baretta telling his victim, “I've broken a 
lot of necks in my time. I’m glad you know 
it. It will make it better.” On advertising. 
T.A.T. presents the classic (though now 
changed) commercial in which David 
Janssen mumbles that doctors’ studies fa- 
vor Excedrin for “pain other than head- 
ache” and later concludes, “the next time 
you have a headache, try Excedrin.” 

The 304-page textbook that accompa- 
nies the course contains thoughtful assess- 
ments of unstated TV-show presumptions 
and subtle moral issues often ignored in 
the sex and violence v. censorship debates 
In one essay, the Rev. William Fore, com- 
munications director of the National 
Council of Churches, discusses messages 
directly or subliminally being transmitted 
to masses of TV viewers. Among them: the 
good are usually weak; power is good, even 
if you have to be evil to get it; happiness 
consists of limitless material acquisition 
None of these views are new or wholly in- 
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“Who will stand against the effort .. 


ual abuse. A more sophisticated project 
is “Television Awareness Training,” a 16- 
hour course sponsored by the United 
Methodist Church, American Lutheran 
Church and Church of the Brethren. 
T.A.T. has trained more than 100 instruc- 
tors so far, and they will begin offering 
classes for church and civic groups in 50 
cities this month. 

T.A.T.’s impact is heightened by doc- 
umentary films that splice together bits 
of prime-time material broadcast last 
year. A film section on violence, for in- 
stance, moves rapidly through 19 scenes 
of mass murder, bludgeoning, bombing 
and miscellaneous mayhem. In the film 
on sexuality, compassionate treatment of 
sex is viewed favorably. but many scenes 
are criticized for mechanizing and dehu- 
manizing sex. Among the more eye-stop- 
ping examples: Gabriel Kaplan joking 


to make all of us into mere consumers?” 





accurate, bul pervasive repetition uf ma- | 
terialism and situation ethics, churchmen 
argue, can be overwhelming. 

Church efforts to encourage viewers 
to be more discriminating in their TV 
habits can have the same result as that of | 
the action recommended by TV execu- 
tives who defend today’s programming. 
Says Thomas Dargan, manager of the ABC 
station in Portland, Ore., who has been 
barraged with complaints about Soap: | 
“There is excellent alternative program- 
ming available—including the off but- 
ton.” To commercial TV's complaints 
about religious censorship, Parker re- | 
sponds, “You have a perfect right to say 
you don’t want this coming into your liv- 
ing room. It’s a matter of the public in- 
terest. Who else besides the churches is 
going to stand against the effort of tele- 


| vision to tear down our moral values and 
about gang rape: a crazed rapist on | makeallofus into mere consumers?” 
; 
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Commanding and intent as always, Stokowski conducts an opera rehearsal in 1961 
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Sounds Never Heard Before 


Leopold Stokowski: 1882-1977 


e had one of the most expressive 
backs in all history. His hands be- 
came a legend, and he kept them in the 
spotlight, even when his players were in 
penumbral gloom. In his mind’s ear he 
heard orchestral sounds never made be- 
fore—and proceeded to make them 
“Music appeals to me for what can be 
done with it,” Leopold Stokowski once re- 
marked. By that he meant that he knew 
better than Beethoven or Brahms how in- 
struments should sound, and that Johann 
Sebastian Bach surely would have loved 
his lush orchestral transcriptions of the 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. For such 
arrogance—and for the skill with which 
he argued his claims—Stokowski earned 
the adulation of audiences, the grudging 
admiration of most critics, the constant 
hostility of musical purists 
He also turned conducting into a spec- 
tator sport, giving the role of conductor a 
panache that has not yet been surpassed. 
When he died last week of a heart attack 
during a morning nap at his farmhouse 
in an English village called Nether Wal- 
lop, a titan of music was gone, an era 
ended. At age 95, he had been expecting 
to go to London to make another album 
for Columbia Records 
Had Stokowski been a full-time pol- 
itician, instead of the most political of 
maestros, he would have been a sitting 


54 








duck for the cartoonists. As it was, de- 
tractors mocked his phony accent and 
snickered when he shook hands with 
Mickey Mouse in Walt Disney’s Fanta- 


| sia (1940). Yet he was one of the 20th cen- 


tury’s handful of true geniuses. He 
could draw from an orchestra—almost 
any orchestra—sounds that shimmered 


gloriously 


in 1921, after taking over Philadelphia 
Untried and magisterially handsome 





— 
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He catered to no one’s taste but his 
own. In the 1920s and 1930s, by which 
time he had turned the once provincial 
Philadelphia Orchestra into one of the 
world’s great ensembles, he had a more 
progressive view of contemporary music 
than either of his two main rivals—Ar- 
turo Toscanini in New York and Serge 
Koussevitsky of the Boston Symphony 
He gave the American premieéres of both 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring and Berg’s 
Wozzeck. He was constantly concerned 
with helping young musicians. That was 
why, at age 80, he helped to found the 
American Symphony Orchestra in New 
York in 1962. He had demanded and re- 
ceived huge salaries in Philadelphia 
($110,000 a year at his peak), plus the in- 
come from radio and recordings, at a time 
of low income taxes. Stokowski took no 
pay from the American Symphony, and 
even backed it with $60,000 of his own 

He was born Leopold Antony Stokow- 
ski in the Marylebone section of London 
in 1882, the son of a Polish cabinetmaker 
and a mother of Irish descent. They man- 
aged to scrape up enough money to send 
him to Oxford and to the Royal College 
of Music. He got a job as an organist in a 
London church, then moved to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s in New York. In 1909 he be- 
came the conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. He was young (27) and vir- 
tually untried, but magisterially hand- 
some and already with the mark of ge- 
nius upon him. Under the gaze of his stern 
blue eyes, matrons twittered, instrumen- 
talists quailed and other cities began pay- 
ing attention. Three years later he was 
off to Philadelphia—the wooing had been 
mutual—where he would reign for 26 
years 


B: 1912 Stokowski’s hair had bur- 
geoned into a blond corona about his 
head, his cheeks hollowed to romantic 
gauntness, his aquiline profile so sharp- 
edged that it seemed in search of a coin 
—and the maestro always found it easy 
to be seen in profile. It was Stokowski’s 
notion that a concert was not just an en- 
tertainment, but a metaphysical experi- 
ence and a sacred rite. With that in mind 
he dared scold audiences about their man- 
ners. Philadelphia matrons who for years 
had made Friday afternoon at the sym- 
phony a fixture on their social calendar, 
stopped their knitting, tried to control 
their coughing, arrived on time—and left 
early at their personal peril 

Under his hands (he gave up the 
use of a baton early in his career), the 
Philadelphia Orchestra developed a 


| sound equaled by none and envied by 


many. He achieved this by listening for 
sonorities not themes, by moving instru- 
mental choirs about the stage, and most 
of all by encouraging players, particularly 
the string and wind instruments, to bow 
or blow as they liked or felt, rather than 
in classical unison. To get the musical 
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mood he wanted, he would sometimes 
resort to parable. Once, wanting the or- 
chestra to hold back for a climax, he re- 
minded them of how sailors, going on 
shore leave for the first time after a 
long voyage, use up all their money and 
their energy, and thus when they finally 
reach home have nothing left for their 
wives. “That's what you are doing. Save 
some for the end.” 

If he sought to enhance the old mas- 
ters, he was equally diligent in seeking 
new composers. “I don't believe in tra- 
dition,” he said. “It is a form of laziness.” 
Collaborating on Fantasia, for instance, 
he pioneered “three dimensional” (or ste- 
reophonic) sound recordings, and helped 
alter the science of cinema acoustics. Ev- 
ery summer he went to Europe, return- 
ing with new scores by such (then) avant- 
garde composers as Ravel, Satie, 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Berg 

Whatever he did made headlines. In 
1937 his second wife Evangeline Brew- 
ster Johnson, heiress to a pharmaceutical 
fortune, divorced him amid gossip about 
his romance with Greta Garbo, whom he 
was soon squiring around Italy and Scan- 
dinavia. From then on, his life was ever 
more peripatetic and flamboyant. His 
third marriage was to Gloria Vanderbilt 
who was 21 at the time. Stokowski was 
63. Quipped a columnist: Sic transit glo- 
ria. But the marriage lasted ten years and 
produced two sons. Even after the divorce 
in 1955, Stokowski remained remarkably 
attentive to his two young sons. Until Glo- 
ria put a stop to it, he had them at his 
place every other night, and on the al- 
ternate evenings sat with them as they 
had supper at Gloria’s home. In the cus- 
tody suit that followed, she charged that 
the great conductor hovered over the boys 
like “an overanxious, harassing and ha- 
rassed great-grandmother, creating neu- 


rotic explosions every minute.” 
mesg kept himself in extraordi- 

nary physical shape, experimented 
endlessly with diets, took a masseur with 
him wherever he went. In his later years 
he lived in lonely splendor in a large 
apartment overlooking Manhattan's Cen- 
tral Park, receiving visitors in a chair set 
against the light to reveal his still hand- 
some profile, still making guest appear- 
ances, conducting with all his old author 
ity. Then in 1972 he moved back to his 
native England and devoted himself pri- 
marily to making records 

His figure had become frail and 
stooped, and he needed a cane to get to 
the podium. Yet to the end, he retained 
the commanding presence and serene au- 
thority of old. However musical history 
judges him, it will certainly note that he 
helped free the classics from the often stul- 
tifying academicism of Germanic con- 
ducting, and was a major force in expand- 
ing the U.S. audience for serious music to 
its present broad dimension. Most of all 
he made people feel. with justice, that it 
was a stimulating experience to have Le- 
opold Stokowski in their midst during the 
years of his long life . 
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Maria Callas as Tosca at London's Royal Opera House, Covent Garden in 1965 


A Smoky Voice, A Fiery Lady 


Maria Callas: 1923-1977 


“Hi ave no doubt about who you are, 
Maria Callas once counseled a stu- 
dent soprano. La Divina, as she was 
called, was talking about the art of por- 
traying an operatic heroine onstage. But 
she might have been offering her philos- 
ophy of life. She came out of an unhappy 
childhood—appallingly fat and resentful 
and lonely—and clawed her way to suc- 
cess and greatness with a singlehearted fe- 
rocity that awed even her enemies. Con- 
ductor Tullio Serafin, her indispensable 
mentor in the crucial early days, was 
tossed aside temporarily—for daring to 
record La Traviata with another sopra- 
no. Enraged at the Callas ego, La Scala 
Tenor Giuseppe di Stefano declared, “I'm 
never going to sing opera with her again.” 
Later he changed his mind about Callas 
but then so did a lot of people 

Who was Callas, the subject of such 
ire and much admiration? She was a wom- 
an for whom the term prima donna could 
have been invented. Tempestuous, unpre- 
dictable, charming, ruthless, overwhelm- 
ingly talented, capable of canceling a per- 
formance halfway through (as she did 
once in Rome) even with a King in the au- 
dience. In her long face a kind of gypsy 
coarseness struggled with and failed to 
dominate a classic beauty. She could act 
with her voice and sing with her body, 
like a great tragedienne. Especially in her 
later years, that voice could be edgy and 
even ugly. But that did not matter 

The smoky, hooded voice seemed to 
come from some atomic source within her 
It floated dramatic feeling to the audience 
in ways that sometimes seemed inappro- 


| priate to the part but were compelling be- 
yond measure. In Callas’ lifetime, only 
Beverly Sills came close to matching her 
ability to command and convey emotion 
from sizzling rage to intimate tenderness 
In her prime, Callas sang dramatic, 
lyric and coloratura roles with equal ease 
Almost singlehanded she created the 
revival of bel canto. It was because 
of her voice and presence that Norma 
and / Puritani are now popv'.. after 
decades of neglect. For this one accom- 
plishment, hordes of opera lovers, as well 
as Sopranos Joan Sutherland, Montserrat 
Caballé and Sills herself, owe Callas a 
lasting debt. And she acted these roles 
with a devouring intensity that might do 






Onassis, Callas and Meneghini in 1959 


And jewelry for each new role 
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Everyone knows smoking can be harmful yet a lot of 
people smoke anyway; and my love is one of them. 


Aquafilter removes: 
75%* of the Nicotine, 75%* of the Tar, 
66%" of the Carbon Monoxide, 71%* of the Hydrogen Cyanide. 


“All percentages are averages 


It's like throwing away 15 cigarettes out of every pack. 
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| Justice to Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


Her greatest practical contribution to 
opera, though, as Sills noted when she 
heard of Callas’ death, lay in “erasing the 


| image that all opera singers are fat with 


horns growing out of their heads.” Callas 
had no horns—except in the eyes of rival 
singers and every impresario who hap- 
pened to cross her. But if the world re- 
members her as tigerish and svelte, it was 
only because she dieted away 70 Ibs. fair- 
ly early in her career—losing with them. 
perhaps, some of the richness of her voice 
Shortly after World War II, when she was 
on the verge of fame as a singer in Ve- 
rona and Venice and finally Milan, she 
weighed so much (more than 200 Ibs. at 
one point) that she refused to sing Ma- 
dama Butterfly simply because she felt she 
looked ridiculous for the part 

Her real name was Maria Kaloger- 
opoulos. Born in Manhattan in 1923 of 


Greek parents, she studied music in 
| Greece—she and her mother were 


trapped there by the outbreak of World 
War II. In 1949 she married Giovanni 
Battista Meneghini, an Italian construc- 
tion tycoon twice her age. Meneghini sold 
his business, put Maria on her famous diet 
and became her manager. He showered 
her with clusters of jewelry for each new 
role she sang. But at the Metropolitan Op- 
era, he insisted on receiving her salary in 
cash before each night’s performance 
This so enraged Met General Manager 
Rudolf Bing that he paid in five-dollar 
bills, “to make a wad uncomfortably large 
for him to carry.” 


BY and Callas sparred continually 
over her roles and her schedules. In 
1959, after she refused to sing Traviata 
and Macbeth in the same week, Bing fired 
her. Callas snarled publicly about “those 


| lousy Traviatas that he wanted me to do.” 


Bing riposted: “Mme. Callas is constitu- 
tionally unable to fit into any organization 
not tailored to her own personality.” By 
1965 almost all was forgiven. Bing 
brought her back for two Toscas. Justly 
they became the hottest tickets of the sea- 
son, for Callas’ Tosca was revelatory, not 
so much a posturing, jealous bitch, as a 
woman unsettled by fear and made crafty 
by the desire to save her lover 

She had divorced Meneghini in 1959 
to live with Aristotle Onassis, the Greek 
shipping magnate. The society columns 
buzzed regularly for years with accounts 
of their parties and travels aboard an as- 
sortment of yachts. If she was hurt when 
he abandoned her to marry Jacqueline 
Kennedy in 1968. she never showed it 
As Callas liked to say, “I hate to be pitied, 
and I never pitied anyone.” 

Maria Callas died last week at 53 of 
a heart attack in Paris. She had been liv- 
ing privately and comfortably in retire- 
ment. Not since 1965 had she appeared 


| On an opera stage. nor had she given a re- 


cital since 1974. But 16th arrondissement 
neighbors often heard her in her apart- 
ment, singing arias to herself. a 
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..or why beef is great if you're watching your weight. 


America’s best-liked meat supplies large amounts 
of protein, iron, niacin, riboflavin, and Vitamin 
B-12 in proportion to the calories it contains. 

The new concern of nutritionists with the 
Nutrient Density (nutrient-calorie ratio) of foods 
brings the virtues of beef into sharp focus. 

A ratio of one to one indicates that a food 
supplies equal percentages of calorie and nu- 
trient needs. (Basis 2300 calories and U.S.R.D.A.) 

Beef has a high Nutrient Density. For example, 
a typical cut of round steak has a protein to 
calorie ratio of 5.3 to 1, an iron to calorie 
ratio of 1.7 to 1, a niacin to calorie ratio 
of 2.5 to 1, a riboflavin to calorie ratio 
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of 1.2 to 1, and a B-12 to calorie ratio of 3.5 to 1. 

Since about 20% of the calories in the average 
American diet comes from foods with virtually no 
other nutrient value, the high Nutrient Density of 
Beef is particularly important to those watching 
their weight and to the elderly who must limit 
their calories. 

Whether you're watching your weight or not, 
feel good about liking beef and enjoy every 
savory bite. It’s good for you. 

Free—for further information, write Facts 
about Beef, Nutrition Department of the 
Meat Board, File T-97, P.O. Box 11168, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Beef...the food youre right to like 
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per cigarette, FIC Report Dec: 76 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 























‘The Pinch Must 
Really Sting 


| Careless cops are losing cases 





policeman collars a mugger on a busy 

downtown street, but in his haste 
to make the arrest he forgets to take the 
names of any witnesses. A burglar is 
nabbed just as he is leaving the scene of 
the crime, but while the case against him 
seems powerful, his loot somehow gets lost 
in the labyrinth of police headquarters, 
and he must be set free. A woman catch- 
es a second-story man in her house, en- 
gages him in conversation, gives him a 
drink to get his fingerprints. When he flees 
she calls the police, who refuse to dust 
the glass for prints because “it’s too much 
trouble.” Completing their “investiga- 
| tion,” they leave the flabbergasted house- 
| holder to file their report. 

These cases, some real, some hypo- 
thetical, illustrate a problem that is in- 
creasingly distressing prosecutors, judges 
and the general public. In the battle 
against crime, police are making more ar- 
rests than ever, but the number of con- 
| victions is apparently failing to keep pace. 
According to a major study released this 
week by the Washington-based Institute 
for Law and Social Research, more than 
half the felony arrests were either reject- 
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New York police handcuff a suspected purse snatcher on Manhattan rooftop 














A perspective that has repercussions all the way down to the beat. 


ed by prosecutors—who found the evi- 
dence too flimsy to bring to court—or sub- 
sequently dismissed by judges for similar 
reasons. 

Undertaken with the help of a grant 
from the Justice Department’s Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the 
study, concentrating on Washington, 
D.C., examined arrest and conviction rec- 
ords compiled by police in the course of 
a single year. The statistics, which were 
supported by similar findings in five oth- 
er urban areas—Los Angeles and San 
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crofilm records kept by 
banks of all the checks writ- 
ten by their customers are 
being made available, not 
only to the FBI and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service but 
to an army of local and pri- 
vate snoops as well. 

Such easy access to in- 
timate financial dealings 
disturbs many people,* but 
it made James M. Blackley, 
30, president of the Char- 
lotte, N.C., Libertarian So- 





ciety, see red—titerally—and then think green. Learning 
that ordinary microfilm is unable to distinguish between cer- 
tain shades of red and other colors, including blue and black 


Banking On Privacy 


check printed on dark red paper? That bright idea is 
not some new Christmas Club banking gimmick but 
an imaginative scheme for making a little money and pro- 
tecting the confidentiality of personal banking records at 
the same time. As a two-year federal study into the abuses 
of privacy showed earlier this year (TIME, July 18), the mi- 








Diego counties, Baltimore, Detroit and 
Chicago—told an abysmal story. In 1974 
Washington’s metropolitan police made 
more than 17,000 arrests for felonies and 
serious misdemeanors by adults. Yet pros- 
ecutors found more than half the cases so 
flimsy they refused to press charges. Judg- 
es tossed out an additional 8%, and in 
6% there was no action at all because the 
defendants simply vanished. The upshot: 
only 33% of those arrested were ever 
brought to court for plea or trial. The 
report acknowledges that factors in the 
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ink, Blackley decided to start printing checks on red paper. 
When the checks were made out, the ink would be per- 


fectly visible against the rosy-hued ground. But when the 








*Not the Supreme Court: in a 7-to-2 decision, it upheld the Government's 
Ilmed checks as evidence against a Georgia moonshiner. It ex- 
plained that under the Fourth Amendment protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, the man had no right of privacy, since his checks were 


use of micri 


instruments in a commercial transaction 


microfilm records, a time may come when an individual’s use 
of Blackley’s checks might require legal challenge. 

Blackley concedes that a few scoundrels eager to cloak 
their financial transactions from prying eyes may be among 
his customers, but he insists that most buyers are reputable 
people. So far, Blackley says, he has not heard ofa single case 
where anyone has refused to cash a red check. Adds Black- | 
ley: “It’s not devious; it’s just red paper. It’s for privacy.” 


draft was microfilmed, he figured, it would become a blank; 
anything written or printed would disappear. 

And so it proved in practice. Early this year Blackley 
formed a company, Liberty Graphics of Charlotte, to make 
and market red checks. To date he has sold some 60,000 (ata 
nickel apiece for orders of 500). Except for the color, the 


check is a blushing copy of 
the personal checks that his 
customers send in to be 
reproduced; the red-faced 
checks even include the 
bank’s magnetized numbers 
for automatic sorting. It is 
possible to microfilm the 
checks with special equip- 
ment, but most banks find 
that regular processing pro- 
duces a gray blur. Bankers 
speculate that since banks 
are required by law to keep 
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poor conviction record may include the 
shortage of policemen and such restric- 
tions on police power as the still contro- 
versial Miranda rule. which requires the 
arresting officer to inform the suspect of 
his rights to counsel and to remain silent 
But it puts the essential blame on the po- 
lice themselves, especially for what the 
study asserts is an obsession with the idea 
of measuring crime-fighting efficiency 
only by the number of arrests they make. 
This policy. described by outgoing FBI Di- 
rector Clarence Kelley in his foreword as 
“a perspective that does not extend be- 
yond arrest,” produces repercussions all 
the way down to the beat 

Realizing that making arrests can be 
a sure way to impress department brass 
and win promotion, cops grab all the “per- 
petrators” they can put the arm on, but 
in their eagerness may neglect rudimen- 
tary procedures for gathering proof of the 
crime that will stand up well in court 
With predictable results. In the course of 
a year, 31% of the Washington cops who 
made arrests produced no convictions 
whatsover 

Police generally deny any departmen- 
tal obsession with arrest records. They say 
they are forced into what appears to be 
an arrest numbers game by the rising 
crime rate. They also point out that deal- 
ing with criminals is complicated and 
dangerous, and argue that even if an ag- 
gressive arrest policy does not always lead 
to convictions, it has a deterring effect on 
crime. The Washington study sharply dis- 
agrees with this view. The number of sus- 
pects arrested, rather than convicted, it 
contends, not only has little effect on 
crime but actually undermines the law by 


The Press — 











Working for the Company? 


New-old charges about spooks in journalism 


merican correspondents working 
abroad have for years traded half- 
joking innuendoes about colleagues they 
suspected of moonlighting for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, but no one ever 
knew for sure. Carl Bernstein claims he 


| knows. In the issue of Rolling Stone on 


making it “difficult for many persons to | 


see how justice is done.” 


S a remedy, the report urges different 
training for police, as well as a new 
reward system that will encourage officers 
to make “better” arrests. It cites, for ex- 
ample, a recent collaborative experiment 
in which Washington police and a team of 


| prosecutors combined forces to instruct 
| officers in such elementary matters as in- 





terviewing witnesses, verifying the accu- 
racy of their information and advising 
them on what is expected of a witness in 
court. The report praises imaginative 
crime-control tactics like Washington's 
Operation Sting, in which phony fences 
were sel up to receive stolen goods while 
officials secretly photographed and re- 
corded the transactions to provide airtight 
evidence. Such operations. now being car- 
ried on in several cities. apparently work 
quite well. When Washington police took 
the trouble to produce tangible evidence 
and reliable witnesses, convictions in rob- 
bery arrests went up 60%, in other violent 
crimes 33% and in crimes against proper- 
ty 36%. The study also reveals another 
provocative statistic to prove that convic- 
tion rates are primarily determined by po- 
lice procedures. In the cases studied. more 
than 50% of those arrests that resulted in 
conviction were regularly made by a 
handful of skillful officers. a 


| charges were denied as quick- 
| ly as the text of the article 





sale Oct. 4, the former Washington Posr 
Watergate sleuth alleges that at least 400 
employees of American news 
organizations have worked 
directly for or informally aid- 
ed the agency over the past 
25 years. often with their 
bosses’ approval. 

Bernstein quotes CIA 
sources as saying that major 
news organizations—includ- 
ing the New York 7imes, CBS 
and Time Inc.—issued cre- 
dentials to full-time intelli- 
gence agents and allowed 
their own employees to share 
information with the CIA and 
perform various tasks for it. 
Most of these relationships 
have ended, Bernstein says. 
but as of last year some 75 to 
90 American journalists were 
still bound by secret agree- 
ments with “the Company.” 

Some of Bernstein's 


was made available by Roll- 
ing Stone. “No CBS News 
person has ever served as an 
agent of the CIA or any other 
intelligence agency while in 
the employ of CBS.” insisted 
the network. Time Inc. Ed- 
itor-in-Chief Hedley Dono- 
van said he had never con- 
doned or known of any CIA 
use of TIME correspondents 
and said he would be 
“amazed” if any such ar- 
rangements had ever been 
approved by the late Henry 
Luce, Time Inc. co-founder 
“Harry Luce had a very scru- 


Joseph Alsop 











C.L. Sulzberger 


charges already made by other inves- 
ligators. Moreover. his disclosures deal 
primarily with the cold war days of the 
*S0s and early “60s. “All these issues 
looked very different when there was a 
broad consensus in American society 
about who were the good guys and who 
were the bad guys.” says Robert Kaiser. 
a veteran foreign correspondent for the 
Washington Post 

Bernstein's article names 
few names. One who was sin- 
gled out. Times Columnist 
C.L. Sulzberger, denies that 
he actively aided the CIA, but 
Columnist Joseph Alsop ad- 
mitted to Bernstein that he 
occasionally spooked for the 
agency before his retirement 
in 1974: “I'm proud they 
asked me and proud to have 
done it. The notion that a 
newspaperman doesn’t have 
a duty to his country is per- 
fect balls.” Not many col- 
leagues would agree. but a 
few insisted last week that 
there is nothing wrong in a 
journalist's talking to an in- 
telligence source. “There isn't 
a foreign correspondent 
worth his salt who hasn’t fre- 
quently had lunch with some- 
one from the CIA.” said Times 
London Bureau Chief R.W 
(“Johnny”) Apple. “Of 
course, you hope to get more 
than you give.” Bernstein 
cautions that his CIA sources 
—at least 35 present and for- 
mer officials—may be exag- 
gerating the extent of agency 
penetration into the news 
business: “A CIA official 
might think he had exercised 
control over a journalist; the 
journalist might think he had 
simply had a few drinks with 
a spook.” 

Bernstein does not con- 
demn colleagues who did odd 





pulous regard for the differ- 
ence between journalism and 
government,” said Donovan. Sydney Gru- 
son, executive vice president of the New 
York Times Co., declared that the paper 
had no knowledge of any such arrange- 
ments. The 7imes and CBS asked the CIA 
to open its files on the firms’ employees. 
Actually there is less to the Rolling 
Stone article than its length (12.000 
words) would lead one to expect. Though 
Bernstein is the first CIA watcher to num- 
ber the agency’s journalist-helpers as high 
as 400, most of his article summarizes 





Sharing lunch—or more 





jobs for the CIA. “Some of 
what happened was, in the 
context of the times. understandable,” he 
says. “Some is less understandable. This is 
just a story to try and find out what hap- 
pened and why.” But it may be more than | 
that. Though the article has so far re- | 
ceived little attention in the foreign press. 
there is the possibility that some nonde- 
mocratic governments, having long used 
the specter of CIA ties as grounds for ex- 
pelling troublesome correspondents, will | 
now cite, however incorrectly. Bernstein's 
story as justification for their acts. s 
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Nobody Else Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your grandmother. 


You never had to ask for any- 
thing at grandma’s. It was always 
there. And most of the time, more 
than you wanted. Even to this day 
she can’t do enough for you 

At The Equitable, our whole 
approach to life insurance is built 
around the same idea 


We call it Nobody Else Like You 


Service. Here’s why 
When an Equitable Agent plans 
your insurance program, he or she 
plans it around your specific needs 
and goals. Nobody else's 
And when you buy insur- 
ance from The Equitable, 
you'll always have an 
Equitable Agent available 


EQUITABLE 


to answer your questions. And 
help you plan for your family’s 
needs. Even if you move 
We call that a lifetime of 
Equitable service. It’s based on 
the same feelings your grandma 
has about you. And your family 
Please thank her for us 
She gave us a great idea 


Nobody Else Like You Service 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y., NY. 














‘Medicine 


An Ancient Scourge Strikes Again 


Thousands of cholera cases alarm the Middle East 


he first cases were reported in Syria 

and were followed quickly by others 
in Lebanon, Jordan, Kuwait. Saudi Ara- 
bia and Iran. By last week, almost the en- 
tire Middle East was in the grip or under 
the threat of an ancient and dreaded 
scourge: cholera. Thousands of cases and 
scores of deaths were registered, but the 
official figures in several countries were 
deliberately understated—for reasons of 
national pride. trade and tourism. Says 
Dr. Reinhard Lindner. a World Health 
Organization (WHO) communi- 
cable disease expert: “Cholera is 
the hush-hush disease of our 
time. It bears the stigma of dirt 
and ignorance.” 

The epidemic seemed most 
severe in Syria, where 3,000 
cases, with 68 deaths, were re- 
corded by last week. The gov- 
ernment requested and received 
help in the form of drugs and ad- 
visers from WHO, and the U.S 
donated $25,000 worth of emer- 
gency supplies to Damascus 
Syria denied responsibility for 
being the original source of the 
outbreak. It put the blame on 
Lebanon, where Syrian soldiers 
on peace-keeping duty in dev- 
astated Beirut were said to have 
picked up the disease and car- 
ried it back to Damascus and 
their native villages. That may 
be true, but the rapid spread of 
the disease did not speak well 
for Syrian medicine and sanita- 
tion. Indeed. President Assad re- 
buked his health authorities for 
their poor performance. They 
responded by closing swimming 
pools, public beaches. fruit juice 
and ice cream parlors, and many 
restaurants. Proprietors of the 
restaurants that remained open 
were warned that any violation of food 
laws could mean immediate imprison- 
ment. To add to the troubles, Syria‘s ag- 
riculture was threatened with disaster as 
its bumper crops of fruits and vegetables 
were blackballed by markets from one 
end of the Arab world to the other 

Lebanese officials meanwhile admit- 
ted to knowing of only 20 cases in their 
country (unofficial estimate: 100). Jordan 
announced 314 cases, Saudi Arabia 17, Is- 
rael had three, all West Bank residents, 
one of whom had traveled to Jordan 
While Turkey remained silent about the 
disease within its borders, a woman who 
had just arrived in Nijmegen, The Neth- 
erlands, from the Turkish city of Erzu- 
rum was hospitalized with cholera. The 
four other cases in Europe also involved 


Old drawing wams of epide: 


Bearing the stigma of dirt and ignorance 


victims who had been traveling in either 
Turkey or Iraq. Opposition politicians in 
Turkey accused the Ankara government 
of hiding the news that 34 children had 
died of cholera 
Cairo insisted 


that Egypt was still 


cholera free, and took the precaution of 
checking travelers from affected coun- 
tries. Hundreds who did not have up-to- 
date vaccination certificates were quar- 
antined; cholera can incubate in the body 
for as long as five days before symptoms 








appear. Incoming planes were fumigated 
as soon as they landed. The health min- 
istry launched a massive campaign to in- 
oculate 13 million Egyptians. Authorities 
burned every garbage heap they could 
find in Cairo and Alexandria 


hat has all the Arab countries jit- 

tery. especially Saudi Arabia, is that 
during the next few months millions of 
Muslims will be making the pilgrimage to 
the holy shrine in Mecca. Cholera has al- 
ready appeared near Medina on one of the 
routes followed by the faithful coming 
from as far away as Indonesia and the In- 
dian subcontinent, where cholera is en- 
demic. (Israeli authorities have arranged 
with Jordan to cooperate in the immuni- 
zation of 5.000 Muslims living in Israel or 








occupied territories who will be making 
the pilgrimage.) Arab governments are so 
concerned that this week they will hold a 
20-nation meeting in Cairo to decide on 
the best protective measures 

The comma-shaped bacterium (Vi- 
brio cholerae) responsible for cholera finds 
its natural breeding ground in the human 
bowel, and is excreted in the feces. The 
disease can be contracted only by drink- 
ing—or bathing and washing in—water 
containing human fecal matter. from 
fruits or vegetables contaminated by such 
water, or from food prepared by unclean 
hands. If all the world’s water supplies 
could be cleaned up, cholera could be vir- 
tually wiped out. But that is a visionary 
goal, and the only preventive now Is a vac- 
cine that is no more than 50% 
to 70% effective, and that only 
for about six months 

However. there are sensible 
precautions that can help avoid 
infection. The Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta is ad- 
vising U.S. tourists in cholera 
areas to: |) drink only bottled 
water that is carbonated (which 
makes it acidic enough to kill the 
bacteria): 2) carry chlorine or io- 
dine disinfectants to treat water 
where the carbonated variety is 
unavailable: 3) eat no fruit that 
anyone else has peeled. but peel 
it themselves; 4) eal no vegeta- 
bles or other foods that have not 
been thoroughly and freshly 
cooked and served promptly 

The days when cholera was 
fatal in 50% of cases or more 
have long passed. (Before 1930. 
for example, cholera epidemics 
in India regularly took more 
than 300,000 lives a year.) Phy- 
sicians now know that the shock 
and threat of quick death from 
cholera result from the massive 
loss of body fluid—as much as 
several gallons a day—through 
diarrhea. They can prescribe an- 
tibiolics, especially tetracycline. 
which may shorten the duration 
of the diarrhea, The dehydration can also 
be reversed, and the patient rehydrated, 
with a simple solution containing com- 
mon salt, baking soda, potassium chloride 
and glucose. If the patient is conscious and 
nol vomiting too severely, he can take the 
solution orally. Otherwise. fluids must be 
given intravenously. Either way, if treat- 
ment is begun promptly. it can reduce the 
cholera death rate to near zero. The major 
obstacle to universal use of the lifesaving 
solution is that the poorer countries. 
which need it most, have difficulty obtain- 
ing sufficient medication and training 


| enough nurses and technicians to admin- 


ister it. Thus. while effective sanitation 
can prevent the disease, and treatment for 
a near-certain cure is available, cholera 
remains a grim threat to man s 
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After investing all this _ 
car, isn't it worth investing 


lake 
 $395inacanofoill? 


$3.95 might seem like a big investment— even for a 
good premium oil. But then, Mobil 1 synthetic motor oil is 
much more than just a good premium oil 


What can you expect from an 
oil change with Mobil 1? 

For one thing, you won't have to change it so often 
15.000 miles (or one year, whichever comes first) 
compared to the usual 4,000-6,000. (If your car is still 
under warranty, however, you should change your oil in 
accordance with warranty requirements. ) 

Mobil 1 even protects your engine better than premium 
oils do. To prove it, we ran Mobil 1 for 15,000 long 
unending miles. Then we tested it. The used Mobil 1 still 
protected the engine as well as premium motor oil that 
was brand new 

It can give you better mileage, too Because it reduces 








friction better, it will take the average car up to 10 extra 
miles on each tankful of gas. And it starts delivering better 
mileage from the first time you use It 

And because it doesn't evaporate as quickly as 
premium oils, you'll use less oil with Mobil 1. (Provided of 
course. that your engine is in good mechanical condition.) 

Finally, it won't thin out the way ordinary premium oils 
do ina hot engine in summer. And Mobil 1 
stays thin enough to help your engine 
start easier in winters as cold as 35° 
below zero 

At $3.95 or even more, is acan of 
Mobil 1 a big investment? Not when you 
consider the size of your returns 


== The oil that saves you gas 
saves you oil changes. 


Mobil 1 is available in Canada through Imperial Oil stations. 





MOVING? 
DON'T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 
pick up a free Change of 
Address Kit from your Post 
{ \Office or letter carrier. 
| SK 7) Mail the cards to 
“4 your bank, charge 


1 4 





accounts. Everyone. 
| / P a . f 
When you mové, this kit will help 
your mail move with you. 


MOVING | 
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USE THE FREE 
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The Sexes 


Women’s Movement Under Siege 


Feminists lament at a caucus in San Jose 


TT. woman’s movement is in trou- 
ble.” boomed C. Delores Tucker, 
secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. “We have lost direction and are 
mired in disunity.” Few of her listeners 
at last week’s biennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus in San 
Jose, Calif., were inclined to disagree. For 
the faltering feminist movement, 1977 has 
been a discouraging year. The Supreme 
Court ruling that states no longer have to 
spend Medicaid funds on elective abor- 
tions for the poor was an unexpected blow 
The Equal Rights Amendment is stalled 
just three states short of ratification, and 
conservative anti-feminist forces are pick- 
ing up strength in their fight against fed- 
erally funded day care centers, ERA and 
other women’s programs. The San Jose 
meeting echoed with sour charges of “be- 
trayal,” “desertion” and “ego tripping.” 
Who is responsible for the feminists 
woes? Among those blamed were Pres- 
ident Carter, the press, the radical right 
and the American political system It- 
self. Complained San Jose Vice Mayor 
Susanne Wilson: “We don’t have real pol- 
itics. It is not the politics of individuals 
but of institutions that men have created.” 
Said Gloria Steinem: “Women are begin- 
ning to get very cynical about this. It isn’t 
a crisis of the women’s movement. It’s a 
crisis of democracy.” 
One concern was a feeling of being 
abandoned by the press. “Let them move 


Delegates voting ata session of the National Women’s Political Caucus 





A sobering sense that the crusade cannot afford petty squabbles 


on to their next thing,” said Jill Ruck- 
leshaus, former head of the US. Inter- 
national Women’s Year Commission 
“They've done us no good.” Boston Uni- 
versity Professor Sally Lunt dramatically 
accused the press of “gearing up for a 
women-against-women bloodbath” at this 
fall's National Women’s Conference in 
Houston 

Behind that statement is the fear that 
things could go poorly for feminists in 
Houston. Anti-abortionists, members of 
the Total Woman movement and other 
conservatives have elected between 15% 
and 20% of the state delegates to the meet- 
ing. The Ku Klux Klan claims to control 
at least one official state delegation—Mis- 
sissippi’s—and has threatened to disrupt 
the meeting. Summed up one delegate 
“It's kind of a reverse ‘60s. with the re 
gressive forces threatening to disrupt us 
But Liz Carpenter, Lady Bird Johnson’s 
former press secretary and now a top lead- 
er in the ERA drive, had a soothing pre 
diction: “Houston is not going to be a bad 
scene. We are going to emerge realizing 
we want the same things 

Steinem told the 1,500 delegates that 
the movement is just one victim of the bur- 
geoning radical right. “The efficiently or 
ganized opposition to the women’s move- 
ment,” she said, “is simply an early 
warning system of a total right-wing at- 
tack on civil rights, gun control, unions 
and social legislation.’ 
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WHY EVEN CONSIDER A 12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH 


OTHER THAN CHIVAS REGAL? 


Why not? You may discover a 12 year old Scotch that’s even more 
elegant. Cutty 12. Many people find Cutty 12 noticeably smooth 
and flavorful, with a less smokey taste. And for no more than you pay for 


a bottle of Chivas Re; ay Cutty 12 arrives in a ship’s decanter. So, all things 
considered, you may we “Il finc 1Cutty 12 the most satisfying 12 yearold you can buy. 


D SCOTS WHISKY 
Blended & bottled by 


BROS & RUDD Le 


ESTABLISHEO IN THE ZVI CENTURY 
3.St JAMES'S STREET, LONDON,SW! 


Product of Scotlund __4/3° 

















LIFE GOES TO THE MOVIES 


% Stars Directors 
Stunt ere Parties * 
Publicity Stunts * 
Famous Feuds 
* and 
Love Affairs , 










Git 761 superspectacular 
movie photographs from | 
LIFE Magazine in one big, TIME 
beautiful 304-page book from Gigs 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS dc 


AVAILABLE AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE FOR 7 193° 











YES, THEY'RE AL RODEWAY INNS. INSIDE. AND 


If you're surprised, it may be because 
you're not aware of how much we've 
grown and how much we've changed. 

Today, Rodeway Inns form a major 
system of impressive, architecturally 
varied Inns coast to coast and in Mexico. 
Apart from the sign, 
identifying one of our 
growing number of 
Inns is easy. 

If the rooms are 
clean, comfortable, 
and attractive That's 
a Rodeway Inn. Ti 

If the reservations 
are dependable, the 
service efficient, and 


If there’s everything 
you want in terms of 











THAT’S A RODEWAY INN? 


meeting rooms, pools, 
| restaurants, lounges, 
That's a Rodeway Inn. 

If the location is 
convenient to major 
highways, airports, or 
metropolitan areas, 
That's a Rodeway Inn. 

And if you leave knowing you've en- 
joyed much more than a good night's 
rest, That's a Rodeway Inn. 

So get to know us. We're probably 
more than you 
thought. And enough 
to get you saying, 
in no time. 

That's a Rodeway Inn! 





the personnel friendly, 


For Reservations 
Coast to Coast and in 
Mexico call toll-free 


(800) 228-2000 — MORE THAN THE REST. 
















LANCERS: BRINGS QUT THE BEAUTY IN SIMPLE THINGS. 


If you epi. Lancers with a fafiey dinner, you'll enjoy it with a not-so-fancy lunch. 
Lancers. White Wine Any time. Any place. 
After all, the simple things were meant to be beautiful. 








IMPORTED 


LANCERS)! 
Yecho Branco | 


A WHITE DINNER WINE 


VINTAGE 1975 
PRODUCED ANO BOTTLED 7 R. 

3M. DA FONSECA. INTE 
AZEITAO = LISBOA - pote : 
750 mi * 25.4 FL, 02, + ALC. 119% BY VO 


IMPORTED BY 
HEUBLEIN, INC- 
HARTFORD. CONN 








Aside from the defection of male pol- 
iticians and the threat from the right, 
what bothered the delegates most was at- 
tacks on “reproductive freedom.” Frances 
(“Sissy”) Farenthold, a former Texas leg- 
islator who is now president of Wells Col- 
lege in New York, accused President Car- 
ter of “ringing pietism” for his stand on 
public aid for abortion, and sarcastically 
attacked the recent Supreme Court rul- 
ing. Said she: “Every case the Supremes 
have heard of late has resulted in con- 
stitutional disaster.” 


the caucus was one calling on feminist 
supporters to avoid tourism in the 15 
states that have not yet passed ERA, and 
to boycott products made in those states. 

The meeting was remarkably free of 
divisiveness. One reason: the sobering 
sense that the beleaguered movement 
cannot afford petty squabbles. Fears for 
the future produced chin-up rhetoric. “I 
am not predicting failure,” said Steinem. 
“T have great faith in women and in some 
men who understand that this is a rev- 
olution.” Translation: the movement is 
apprehensive, and at bay s 


Love Is Dying 


Gone are the agony and ecstasy 





> peaapoa love was introduced to West- 
ern culture by late 11th century trou- 
badours. Since then the telltale symptoms 
—pain of longing, wide-eyed idealization 
of the beloved and vibrato of the soul 
—have become established as the pre- 
ferred form of sexual attraction. Now, 
however, it may be nearing the end of its 
900-year run. According to a Michigan 
State University psychologist, romantic 
love is dying out. Claims Professor G. 
Marian Kinget: “One is bound to con- 
clude that the very conditions for roman- 
tic love have ceased to exist.” 

For one thing, Kinget says, the ide- 
alization of lovers has given way to “re- 
| ality testing”’—young people are casting 
a cold eye on prospective mates to check 
for flaws. Social assumptions that promote 
romantic love—e.g., women are weak and 
need protection—are rapidly breaking 
down and “extended longing” crucial to 
romantic love has been dealt a death blow 
by casual sex and the easy availability of 
birth control. Says Kinget: “The notions 
of agony and ecstasy traditionally asso- 
| ciated with this kind of love have become 
meaningless—in fact, quaint.” 

She sees some negative consequences: 
“a certain flattening of personality” and 
perhaps “a stunting effect on creativity, 
devotion, courage and similar forms of 
transcendence. Has it not been said that 
if Dante had married Beatrice, we would 
not have had the Divina Commedia?” 

But Kinget also has some good news: 
the passing of romantic love may mean 
“greater emotional and social stability” 
| and the disappearance of marriages 

“founded on mutual illusions and cosmet- 
ic images.” Take that, Erich Segal. rT] 





Among the resolutions approved by | 





The Name Game 


It all depends on vibrations 





Fo names make a difference. Try 


joining a street gang if your name is 
Chauncey or a law firm if your parents 
named you Fifi. 

In fact, says Christopher Andersen in 
his new book The Name Game, every first 


| name sends forth “psychological vibra- 


tions” that affect our lives. Summarizing 
four studies that sampled public reaction 
to first names, Andersen, who writes for 
PEOPLE magazine, lists “894 Names and 
What They Really Mean.” The results 
will displease people named Martha 
—which psychologically vibrates to mean 
“unexciting”’—Patricia (plain), Mark 
(spoiled) and Basil (sinister). 

The sexy female names include Can- 
dy, Beverly, Loretta, Dawn, Marjorie, 
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Sassy Rand 


SassyRand _Bombshell Loren 
Not even Bogie could help 


Adrienne and Joanne. Sybil is intelligent, 
Amanda is cultured and Zelda is aggres- 
sive, perhaps because of that grating z 
sound. Sally connotes blonde and sassy 
—Andersen is not sure why, but suggests 
that Fan Dancer Sally Rand, Actress Sal- 
ly Struthers and Journalist Sally Quinn 
might have helped shape the image. 
In general, mellifluous names tend to | 
have passive or negative meanings, and 
the macho names tend to sound like 
sharp, short yelps (Bart, Kent, Mac, Matt, 
Bill, Nate). Despite Bogart, Humphrey re- 
lains its depressing image (“terribly un- 
popular, sedentary”), but Sophia Loren 
has influenced her first name, which now 
means “‘a bombshell.” Gina, Brian and 
Douglas are among the most dynamic and | 
positive names. The saddest include Beu- 
lah (homely, plodding) and Irvin, listed 
simply as “a schlemiel.” a 
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before you move, pick up a free 
Change of Address Kit from 
your Post Office or letter carrier. 
Mail the cards to your bank, 
charge accounts. Everyone. 





REMEMBER. 

USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE. 


U.S. Postal Service 63 


























Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? 














There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel theyre getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALLs package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette youre smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like thats 
going to be a temporary condition. 


























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette; 20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
Menthol: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette FTC Report Aug. ‘77 








Hubert de Givenchy glances back on 25 years 


Audrey Hepburn wore his 
fashions in Breakfast at Tiffa- 
ny’s. During the 1961 presiden- 
ual visit to France, Jacqueline 
Kennedy dazzled an opera 
crowd at Versailles with her 
white Hubert de Givenchy. Now 
to commemorate the 25th year 
of his couture house, Manhat- 
tan’s B. Altman is staging a re 
trospective show of 70 Given- 
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Ekland advertises her sorrow 
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chy creations. Says the design- 
er After I open a collection 
and see people trying on my 
clothes and treating them 
roughly. I suffer. My dresses 
are like my family 


Why the strange initials on 
Britt Ekland’s jacket? “RSG 
stands for Rod Stewart Gone. 
shrugs Britt. 34. The Swedish- 
born the British 
faithful- 


actress and 
rock star once swore 
ness to each other in mind, 
body and soul.” Alas. some 
other pretty face came along 
and faithfulness fled. Now, on 
grounds that “he became a su- 
perstar with my aid.” Britt is 
suing Rod, 32. for $5.25 million 

believed to be half his assets 

and another $10 million in 
punitive damages 


Snapping photos of the 
folks in the old homestead for 
a family album is harmless 
enough, unless your names 
happen to be Annette and Jeff 
Carter and the homestead is 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
The President's son and 
daughter-in-law had big plans 
for marketing their pictures in 
a book, and hoped for a fore- 
word by Jimmy. They even 
had a prospectus put together 
for publishers and included 
some sample snaps: Amy on 


Daddy's knee. Miss Lillian out 
fishing. Rosalynn on the tennis 


court. Jimmy in a_ hospital 
gown after the birth of a grand- 
child. Then word got round 
about how Annette and Jeff 


were aiming to follow a bit too 
closely in Brother Billy’s enter- 
prising footsteps. Last week the 
was quietly dropped 
As a member of Rosalynn’s 
staff explained, “They didn’t 
want to do anything that would 
White 


project 


seem to exploit the 


louse 
a 


When he isn’t steering the 
government, Australia’s Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser, 47 
likes to rev up engines and tin- 
ker with antique Even 
now he ts busy restoring one 
of the three venerable Lancias 
that he keeps on his sheep 
ranch in Victoria. His latest 
plan was to drive a 1933 Alfa 
Romeo in a four-lap vintage- 
car exhibition at Melbourne's 
Sandown Park—but at the last 
moment he changed his mind 
Instead, togged out in a pow- 
der blue racing suit and gog- 
gles last week, he climbed be- 
side three-time World Cham 
pion Jack Brabham. As the Alfa 
touched speeds of 100 m.p.h 
the announcer boomed; “Now 
he’s doing a prime-ministerial 
lean to the left.” The usually 
right-leaning P.M. and _ his 
driver came in third. Whipping 
off his helmet, an exhilarated 
Fraser declared: “If I wasn’t 
Prime Minister. | would love 
to devote more time to the 
sport” 


cars 


Newport is divine.” cooed 
Elizabeth Taylor as she and 
Hubby John Warner joined 
the glamorous golden hordes 








Fraser togs up for the track 


thronging the scene of the 
America’s Cup races. Ted Tur- 
ner's Courageous looked like a 
winner as she hoisted her sails 
and breezed off to compete 
against the Australians. When 
ashore. Captain Ted kept a low 
profile. apart from throwing an 
impromptu party on Bannis- 
ters Wharf to read a special 
letter. “I am proud of you all 
and all Americans, Yankees 
and Southerners.” wrote Jimmy 
Carter. “That was nice of him 
conceded Turner 





Turner turns to glasses while waiting for the Cup 
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Show Business 





COVER STORY 


Diane Keaton on set as night-prowling Terry Dunn: for 76 days, lying there under the lights like a piece of meat 


Love, Death and La-De-Dah 


What's a nice girl like Annie Hall doing in a film like Mr. Goodbar ? 


all Diane Keaton, the shy, gan- 

gly, lost-and-found soul who is 

Annie in Annie Hall, the funniest 

woman now working in films 
Small praise. Give or take Lily Tomlin, 
it is hard to think of another woman now 
being funny in films 

Remember Keaton in the Godfather 
movies? Not likely. She was invisible in 
The Godfather and pallid in The Godfa- 
ther, Part 11. She played Al Pacino's wife 
and her role amounted to telling Pacino 
every now and then to stop killing people 
so often and spend some time with the 
kids. Says Keaton: “Pacino was great 
Robert De Niro was great. I was back- 
ground music.” 

That expresses well enough an odd- 
ity of the past two decades of moviemak- 
ing. Women, with a few notable excep- 
tions, have been background music. The 
reason is not simply that Paul Newman 
and Robert Redford make a lovely pair, 
cuddly though they are. It is a matter of so- 
cial realities and society’s perceptions. A 
male actor can fly a plane, fight a war, 
shoot a badman, pull off a sting, imper- 
sonate a big cheese in business or pol- 
itics. Men are presumed to be interesting 
A female can play a wife, play a whore, 
get pregnant, lose her baby, and, um, let’s 


see Women are presumed to be dull 
Yes, and yes. Is it possible, however 
that films are beginning to see women 
through a sharper lens? Or at any rate 
with a more interesting astigmatism? 
New women novelists have begun writing 
about women as creatures who can make 
noises in the forest, even if no man is there 
to hear, and whose sexuality, in particular, 
functions without any by-your-leave from 
old social presumptions. Now a deter- 
mined trend spotter can point to a hand- 
ful of new films whose makers think that 
women can bear the dramatic weight of a 
production alone, or virtually so 

Among such films scheduled for re- 
lease in the next weeks: The Turning 
Point, a study of two dancers, with Shir- 
ley MacLaine and Anne Bancroft; a ver- 
sion of Lillian Hellman’s short story Julia, 
with Jane Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave; 
and One Sings, The Other Doesn't, a 
French work that will open the New York 
Film Festival this week 

Then there is Diane Keaton in Look- 
ing for Mr. Goodbar. As Theresa Dunn, 
Keaton dominates this raunchy, risky, vi- 
olent dramatization of Judith Rossner’s 
1975 novel about a schoolteacher who 
cruises singles bars. Watching her is a 
shock for viewers who associate her shy 


and awkward manner with Annie Hall 
She is on-screen for well over two hours 
while her character disintegrates in the di- 
rection of alienation and death 

Till now Diane Keaton has been able 
to wander down a Manhattan street with 
out drawing more than an occasional half- 
suspicious stare. She lets herself be kept 
waiting for two hours in a Southern Cal- 
ifornia beach restaurant because the 
maitre d’ cannot imagine that this tall 
apologetic young woman in sunglasses 
and floppy clothes is someone who might 
merit his attention 

At 31, Keaton is about to see her life 
changed by Goodbar, mostly in ways she 
does not like to think about. Her habit is 
to clutch privacy about her like a shawl 
She is insecure about her looks (as she is 
insecure about her acting ability, her in- 
telligence, her income, her singing and 
possibly her two cats). Now anyone in the 
country who has $3 will be able to see 
her naked in lengthy sex scenes 

Keaton rolls her eyes as she talks 
about this. Little groans issue forth: “Oh, 
right, oooh, wow!” She shakes her head 
Modesty. What a problem. In 1968 she 
played the lead in Hair, on Broadway, 
and made a footnote in theatrical history 
by refusing to take off her clothes. From 
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Tokyo to Munich, entire companies of 
Hair peeled exuberantly. Not Keaton 

What she did do was peek at the oth- 
er actors. “I was quite curious,” she con- 
fesses. Her tone is solemn. Then, in her 
mind, she hears a playback of what she 
has just said. It sounds goofy. “Um, yeah,” 
she says, thinking this over. “Yeah.” She 
has caught herself again. She grins enor- 
mously, a dizzying grin that spreads and 
resonates like the sound of trumpets 
blown at dawn by celestial heralds. “I 
mean, I wouldn't say I was nor curious, 
you know. I took a look or two, sure.” 


listener can endure only a certain 
amount of this nonsense without 
contracting an enormous crush on 
Keaton. S marches sturdily 
into her sentences, pinafore starched and 
party shoes shining, then imagines that 
she hears a growl, stops uncertainly, 
scolds herself for being silly, collects her- 
self and moves forward, uttering exhor- 
tauions, and finally collapses, out of 
breath, on the far side of a not especially 
fearsome thought. She does not seem dith- 
ery or dimwitted, merely enormously vul- 
nerable and utterly uncalculating 
This endearing and undefended con- 
fusion is part of her own character, and 
her character is no distance at all from 
the one she played in Woody Allen's An- 
nie Hall. \t was her fourth film with Allen 
she had been the lovely and trusting best 
friend’s wife in Play It Again, Sam; the 
goose-witted girl of the 22nd century 
cheeks like two Parker House rolls, 
mind like a third—in Sleeper; and the 
sweet cheat Sonja in Love and Death, Al- 
len’s send-up of War and Peace 
Annie Hall was something quite dif. 
ferent. The film turned out to be by far 
the best thing either Allen or Keaton had 
done. Making it meant taking a flying leap 
into what might easily have been a mawk- 
ish mess, because Alvy Singer, the skin- 
ny. insecure, red-haired comedian, was 
Allen’s rueful sketch of Allen, and An- 
nie, the beautiful gawk of the film, was a 
quick line drawing of Diane. (Hall is her 
family name; Keaton is her mother’s 
maiden name. She is no relation to Bust- 
er Keaton, though one of her cats is so 
named.) The action was a fictional treat- 
ment of a year in the early ‘70s when 
Woody and Diane lived together 
Audiences begin cheering Annie Hall 
with the first scene, when Annie and 
Alvy meet after a tennis game (she wear- 
ing men’s brown pants, an unpressed 
white shirt, a black vest, and a ridic- 
ulously long polka-dot tie, an outfit Diane 
might have found on the floor of her 
own closet). She starts to compliment 
him on his tennis, gets lost in one of her 
enchanted word-forests. then subsides 
into pretty embarrassment: “Oh, God, 
Annie Well, oh, well And then 
the murmur of defeat a-de-dah, la-de- 
dah.” Heartbreaking. Does anyone doubt 
that young women across the country 


Funny lady in reflective mood 
A gift for endearing confusion 
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Keaton and Hall family members clowning at home in California 


are looking into their mirrors and try- 
ing to find just the right intonation with 
which to murmur “La-de-dah”? 

The plot of Annie Hall has the two un- 
derweight egos twine together, rose and 
briar. For a while they twitch as one, 
forming a touching sort of pill pool and 
neurosis bank in Alvy’s Manhattan apart- 
ment. Then it is over. Annie drifts off to 
Los Angeles; Alvy writes a play about the 
affair, wistfully giving it a happy ending 
in which the lovers unite. The film’s de- 
tails are not meant to match reality ex- 
actly. Keaton, then 22, and Allen, then 


33, met when he was casting his Broad- 
way comedy Play Jt Again, Sam, not after 
a tennis match; her career was farther ad- 
vanced than Annie's; she did move out of 





Allen’s apartment, but she stayed in New 
York, and lived for a while with another 
man. Through the five years since they 
split, she and Allen have maintained an 
unshakable friendship; they confer at 
dinner, catch a Knicks’ game, work. to- 
gether, each one busily putting bubble- 
gum patches on the insecurities of the 
other 

Whether or not their actual affair now 
seems in some ways funny to them, Al- 
len’s humor has never fitted its subject bet- 
ter. Annie Hall addicts have been return- 
ing to theaters three and four times. Allen 
fans recite bits such as the one that shows 
Alvy and Annie, on a split screen, talk- 
ing to their shrinks about the frequency 
with which they have sex. “Hardly ever,” 


mt, 





no 


In bed with Woody Allen in Love and Death; as wife in Godfather If; boating with Michael Caine in Harry & Walter 





Posing in Central Park, wearing clunky shoes and puzzled look 


says Alvy, aggrieved; “maybe three times 


a week.” “All the time,” says Annie, fed 
up; “at least three times a week.” 
Woody Allen came from a Jewish 


family in Brooklyn; Diane Keaton’s par- 
ents are Methodists who live in Southern 
California. She lacks the spooky older 
brother of Annie Hall (she has a younger 
brother, unspooky, and two younger sis- 
ters). But there is general agreement that 
the dinner scene. in which Alvy imag- 
ines that “Grammy Hall” sees him with 
yarmulke, full beard, earlocks and frock 
coat, bears some resemblance to truth 
There is a Grammy Hall. in her 80s 
who is still trying to fix Diane up with 
nice young men from her neighborhood 
in Los Angeles. She thinks the film was 





She has this uncanny ability to project you back into an infantile atmosphere, and you are suddenly a little kid 
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very funny and says, “That Woody Al- | 


len, he’s something! I can’t make head or 
tail out of half of what he says.” She, not 
Diane, appears to be the ranking family 
cutup; when Diane’s sister Dorrie, 24, had 
to write a genealogical essay in the man- 
ner of Roots for college, Grammy Hall 
obligingly gave phony details about an- 
cestors unto the fifth generation 


iane’s father Jack is a handsome, 

prosperous engineer with his own 

consulting firm, and her mother 

Dorothy is a pretty woman who 
once won a “Mrs. Los Angeles” contest 
She is a semipro photographer, and Diane 
herself works seriously at pho- 
tography (Photoworld magazine 
plans to publish a six-page 
spread of Keaton’s photo- 
graphs). The family seems 
close, loving and untroubled, a 
warm tribe whose members 
liked to sing together. From all 
accounts, Diane’s childhood in 
Santa Ana was the sort that 
would leave a person quite un- 
marked. And unmarked is what 
Diane sometimes seems. Only 
one comment among her rec- 
ollections raises a faint doubt. 
She enjoyed going to the Meth- 
odist church, she says, because 
she liked singing in the choir. 
The memory raises the thought 
of childhood guilts: “I used to 
pray a lot. You know, apolo- 
gize.” She has been apologizing 
ever since, though for what is 
not clear. Apology is her pub- 
lic and private manner, and it 
is the core of her comedy. 

She matured from a skinny, 
late-developing kid to a some- 
what overweight teen-ager, 
which may explain a measure 
of her insecurity. She was for- 
ever falling in love from afar 
with bronzed basketballers, 
“because they were unattain- 
able. I wasn’t up for the real 
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clapping for me, and it was SO LOUD" 
She went to college (a semester at San- 
ta Ana College. a few months at Orange 
Coast College) “for the musicals.” Allen 
agrees that she didn’t learn anything else 
He now has great respect for her native in- 
telligence, but believes “when I first met 
her, her mind was completely blank.” 
Her high school acting teacher sug- 


kitchen, right? I didn't feel like I had ar- 
rived with Hair. That play wasn’t much 
for individual performances.” When she 
heard about tryouts for Play It Again. 


| Sam, she invited herself in. 


gested she enroll in Manhattan's Neigh- | 


borhood Playhouse School of the Theater 
Jack and Dorothy Hall stowed their four 
children into a Ford van, and drove to 
New York to investigate. Diane entered 
the school on a scholarship. It was in ear- 
ly 1968—finished with school, finished 


Keaton and friends celebrate the Age of Aquarius in Hair E 





stuff.” Her dates were amiable 
shorties, the proles of a high 
school social order. She overdid clothes 
and makeup: “White lipstick and black 
net stockings. Oh, wow.” 

Keaton remembers that “when | was 
really small I used to go out in the yard 
and sing to the moon. It was like plug- 
ging into a great big battery.” In ninth 
grade, “through sheer want,” she made 
it into the school talent show, singing 


| All I Want for Christmas Is My Two 





Front Teeth with another girl, “with our 
front teeth blacked out. La-de-dah, hey?” 
And in her senior year, playing the sec- 
ond lead in the school production of Lir- 
tle Mary Sunshine (“The star was beau- 
tiful; I was the funny one’), she plugged 
into the great big battery again. “I sang 
my solo and then I was backstage. and 
I heard this sound. And then I couldn’t 


She managed to be a top banana without peeling 


with summer stock and four months into 
a depressing period of trying out for parts 
and not getting them—that she attended 
an audition for Hair. She was rejected. ‘I 
went out to the elevator, and man. did I 
feel bad. I mean, I felt bad. I was think- 
ing, ‘This is ridiculous.’ Then along came 
one of the producers, this French guy. and 
he said, “No, you stay. I have no idea 
why he decided to keep me.” 


eaton and Woody Allen met cute. 
as their trade phrases it. Her job 
in Hair was as understudy to the 
star, Lynn Kellogg, and when 
Kellogg left the production. Keaton took 
over. Naturally, she was feeling insecure 
“I was living alone on the West Side. in a 


| One-room apartment with the bathroom 


believe it. It was applause. and they were 
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out in the hallway and the bathtub in the 





Naturally, Allen was feeling insecure 
“She was a Broadway star, and who was 
I? A cabaret comedian who had never 
even been on a stage before.” She wor- 
ried that she was too tall. He worried that 
he was too short. They took off their shoes 
and measured, back to back. She. at 5 ft. 
7 in., was three-quarters of an inch taller 
Close enough 

They played lovers onstage. and af- 
terward, as the most casual of friends. 
jeouosbe passed the time with Tony Rob- 
erts, who played Diane’s hus- 
band in the production and 
later in the movie. “We'd hang 
around together. nothing big. 
have dinner.” recalls Woody 
“Tony and I couldn't stop 
laughing at Diane. It was noth- 
ing you could quote later; she 
couldn't tell a joke if her life de- 
pended on it. Tony tried to fig- 
ure it out one time, what it is 
she does. He says she has this 
uncanny ability to project you 
back into an infantile atmo- 
sphere. and you are suddenly a 
little kid again. There is some- 
thing utterly guileless about her 
She’s a natural.” 


of rarefied nonsense to Mr 
Goodbar? Keaton’s name stull 
brings an “Oh. yeah. Woody AI- 
len’s girl” reaction from film- 
goers, and she and Allen have 
known for some time that she 
must establish herself separate- 
ly. Her first venture. during a 
dry period between the stage 
and film versions of Play It 


Again, Sam, was a series of 
three memorably tacky TV 
commercials, in’ which she 


played a housewife who jogged 
around her kitchen in a track 
suit. holding up a can of Hour 
After Hour deodorant and yell- 
ing. “This stuff is great!” It was a sur- 
vival maneuver. and she survived—at 
$25,000 a shot 

The film Lovers and Other Strangers 
led to her dim Godfather experience. and 
later she was funny in a bad Elliott Gould 
movie, Harry and Walter Go to New York 
and then funny in a good Elliott Gould 
movie, / Will, 1 Will For Now. Last 
year she was delightful in a misbegotten 
Broadway comedy. The Primary English 
Class 

But the problem of establishing her- 
self as something more than a luminous 
satellite remained. Goodbar was especial- 
ly satisfying as an answer because it is the 
heaviest kind of melodrama. As is true of 
so many gifted comedians. Keaton yearns 
to evoke horror. jerk tears. turn the faces 


of onlookers pale with fear. “I didn’t know 
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What brought this fountain | 
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In Looking for Mr. Goodbar, Keaton works out interpretation with Richar: 
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d Brooks; falls in fight with Actor Gere 


She had to endure a cracked rib, annoyances, a lot of yelling and a director who took off his pants 


if Diane had the range,” Goodbar Direc- 
tor Richard Brooks remembers, “And I 
was thinking, sitting there in my office 
with her, that she is not exactly what you 
call a great beauty. Then it struck me that 
this is who this story is about: a nice- 
looking girl, a sexy girl, but not the best- 
looking girl in the class. Someone you 
would almost overlook.” 

Brooks is a tough, bony man of 65, 
with a tough, bony reputation. He is an 
old baseball player, newspaper reporter, 
rider of freights. He played chess with Bo- 
gart. He directed and wrote the screen- 
plays for Key Largo, Blackboard Jungle 
and /n Cold Blood. His regular practice 
is to give actors segments of the script 





just before scenes are to be shot, then col- 
lect them afterward and destroy them in 
a paper shredder. “I don’t trust anybody,” 
he yells. “I've seen it happen too many 
times. The best goddamned thing in your 
movie shows up in a goddamned TV show 
six months before the movie is out. I don’t 
want anything stolen.” He yells a lot 
Brooks is a studio baiter, a closer of 
sets against both pooh-bahs and public- 
ity rodents. To get what is called “final 
cut” of Goodbar—which means complete 
control of the film and no changes to be 
made without his approval—he agreed to 
work for a minimal salary and a percent- 
age of whatever profit there may be. To 


day this furious man speaks of Keaton 
with a kind of awe: “She has more ar- 
tistic courage than anyone I know.” 

Brooks and Keaton mulled over the 
character of Theresa Dunn, who teaches 
devotedly in a school for the deaf by day. 
and then, as “Terry,” prowls for rough 
sex in the singles bars at night. Terry is 
frighteningly disconnected from any feel- 
ing that lasts longer than the time re- 
quired for nerve ends to stop tingling. She 
goads men and feels invulnerable 

Both Brooks and Keaton were 
concerned about the sex scenes. The ba- 
sic question was simple: Could she do 
them? They had to be done nude. Kea- 


meet expenses, he is selling his house. To- | ton is a woman who hides imagined flaws 








Woody and His Favorite Clown 


mind whether Scarlett 


N ever and 
Rhett ever got together again. What 
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the world wants to know is whether An- 
nie Hall and Alvy Singer will manage 
to get their inadequacies synchronized 
and live together anxiously ever after 
The answer, neurosis fans, is yes! Woody 
Allen and Diane Keaton, who gave the 
‘70s a love story to believe in, green and 
warty and sour as a good dill pickle, live 
together on Manhattan’s East Side, in 
apartments ten blocks apart 

Visit her flat, a half-furnished en- 
campment that looks as if someone got 
a great bargain in white paint, and Al- 
len is on the phone. Interview Allen in 
his penthouse, a comfortable layout that 
might belong to a literate lawyer, and 
Keaton has just called. Anxieties have 
gnawed dangerously at confidence dur- 
ing the night, and repairs must be made. 
“I'm a guilt-ridden, anhedonic type,” 
says Allen, whose conversation can 
sound like a Woody Allen movie with- 





With Allen in Annie Hall 





out the jokes. He lives with despair, Someone you would almost overlook 


gloomily believing that his films “are all 
strikeouts. None of them achieved what 
I'd hoped to do.” Keaton argues that 
the films are lovely, funny, an imper- 
ishable national asset 


Her turn. Says Allen, “She is always 
afraid that she is never going to work 
again. She worries that she hasn't earned 
her success.” Keaton is going to cut her 
first record in a few months, and, Allen 
predicts, “she will have no problem 
whatsoever performing. But she worries 
that she is not an interesting singer. Now 
she is worried about her role in my new 
film and worried that when she is older 
she will be one of those actresses who ha- 
ven’'t aged well.” He tells her she is great 

“Diane was just born funny,” Allen 
says. “She can take a perfectly straight 
paragraph and read it and you'll be roll- 
ing on the floor. She has unfailing good 
taste. Her mind is never clouded by pop- 
ular opinion, the need to score points. I 
can show her something and say the two 
greatest writers in the world love it, and 
she can pick it up and say ‘I don’t know 
what's so great about this.. And she'll 
be right.” 
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Enroute you'll enjoy Northwest's famous 
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In North Clarendon, 
Vermont, there are 
450 people, and 

one Honda Dealer. 


And because there’s a Honda Dealer in 
North Clarendon, Vermont, there are a 
lot of Hondas in North Clarendon. 


In fact, that’s why you'll find a good 
many Hondas in towns like Ellicott City, 
Maryland with a population of 2,000. 
In McCook, Nebraska with a population 
of 8,300. Hurley, Wisconsin where 
2,400 people live. There’s a Honda 
Dealer in Dunbar, Pennsylvania with a 
population of 1,500. 


The point is, there are Honda Dealers 
in small towns, big towns, medium-sized 
towns. All kinds of towns throughout 
the country. 


And, as we continue to grow, we'll have 
even more dealers in even more towns. 


And all of our dealers are stocked with 
genuine Honda parts and accessories. 


But even the best parts department 
can’t always have every part you might 
want. So we have acomputer that keeps 
track of every single Honda part that 
we have in the United States. And it 
can find a part with the speed of light. 
So what it all boils down to is simply 
this: There are Honda Dealers all across 
the country. And they’re there for 

one simple reason. To take care of 
your Honda. 

That’s why they’re Honda Dealers. 


© 1977 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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What the world is coming to. 



















































































PALL MALL GOLD 100’s PALL MALL RED 

The great taste of fine with a filter. 

Pall Mall tobaccos. America’s best-tasting 
Not too strong, not too light. king-size cigarette... 
Not too long. Tastes just right. made to taste even 


milder with a filter. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Pall Mall 10's . 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. Pall Mall Filter King 
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PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The low tar with the 

taste that could onl 

come from Pall Mall. 


...19 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘76 
.. 18 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘76 
7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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To plug in to the big battery, you sing at the moon: Keaton sprouting at 3, at 11, and asa 
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young actress of 18 





behind high collars and long sleeves. 
Brooks recalls telling Keaton, 
* “Look, there’s going to be some tricky 
lighting in this movie, and I've got to start 
thinking about how to photograph your 
body. And, well, Diane, I’m going to have 
to see what you look like.’ She just stared 
at me. She was shocked. And then, after 
a few moments, she said, ‘O.K., Brooks.’ ” 
The sets would be closed, he ex- 
plained, but there would be cameramen, 
technicians. “You're going to lie there like 
a piece of meat while they adjust the light- 
ing. We can’t use a double; the skin col- 
ors would be wrong. And some camera 
guy is going to run a tape measure down 
from his lens to your ass—zip!—to get his 
| focus right. Can you work with that?” 
Keaton worried, talked with her par- 
ents, talked with her analyst. (She has 
seen a psychiatrist several days a week, 
most weeks, for five years. She began on 
the advice of Allen, who has been in anal- 
ysis, he says, for 20 years.) She decided to 
go ahead 
Keaton was on the set for 76 days, 
playing in every scene of the film except 
one. Halfway through she cracked a rib 
| when Actor Richard Gere, who plays a 
stud named Tony, threw her to the floor 
“Tt was my fault,” she said. “I knew how 
to take the fall, but I blew it. Besides, it’s 
fun to do that wild, physical stuff. And 
it’s nice to get really angry and scream, 
and then walk away from the responsi- 
bility for all that when the shooting is 
over.” 





eaton regularly does acting exer- 
cises, one of which involves find- 
ing a way to key her concentra- 
tion so that she feels completely 
alone. If she has kept herself fit with the 
exercises, she finds she can program and 
| hold an emotion through the endless tech- 
nical annoyances of film making. Most 
of the time this worked in Goodbar, but 
not always. Once, Brooks remembers, he 





wanted a look of pleasurable anticipation 
to cross her face as she came out of a bath- 
room and approached a man who lay in 
bed. Keaton tried it a couple of times, 
but came up empty. She could not find 
the emotion by herself, and since the bed 
was off-camera, there was no actor there 
for her to respond to 

Brooks told her to go back and try it 
again. Then he pulled off his shirt, and 
as Keaton opened the bathroom door, was 
busy removing his pants. She came apart 
| in shrieks of laughter. Pulling herself to- 
gether, she did the scene again, says 
Brooks, and “it was perfect. When she 
opened that door, she really didn’t know 
what she was going to see.” 

The effort that went into Goodbar was 
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Grammy Hall with photo album 
Diane is not the ranking cutup 
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After a childhood that lefino marks, unattainable basketball players and the astonishing sound of wild applause 


exhausting. “We all got so sick of me, day 
after day,’ Keaton remembers. A residue 
of Theresa stayed with Keaton after each 
day’s shooting. “The parts where I had 
to be bitchy were hard to dismiss. I would 
go home feeling really rotten.” 

There was a sour moment one day 
when a crew member made the inevita- 
ble crack to Keaton: “Hey, I didn’t rec- 
ognize you with your clothes on.” Brooks 
reduced the cur to slag, and Keaton sur- 
vived. “The lady is tough,” he says. “I 
think she must have a lot of anger in there 








somewhere.” 

| Brooks and Keaton changed the char- 
acter of Theresa perceptibly. Author 
Rossner described a chilly, rather un- 
pleasant woman, and Keaton’s Theresa 
is likable and warm, especially in her re- 
lationship with her sister, played by Tues- 
day Weld. So questions arise. Is Theresa 
too solid to be believable later as the vic- 
tim of her own alienation? Does the 
humor she shows reflect too much san- 
ity? Worse, does it reflect too much Annie 
Hall? 


fter a movie is shot, it takes a long 

time for the dice to stop rolling. A 

lot rests on the gamble of Goodbar 
Keaton’s career, Brooks’ bank 
account and, to a certain degree, the im- 
mediate future of serious films about 
women. Meanwhile, Keaton is back in 
Manhattan, renewing acquaintances with 
her cats and her analyst, thinking lazily 
about changing apartments, studying a 
new Woody Allen script. The film has no 
tide yet, but rehearsals begin next week 
Allen himself will direct the picture, but 
not act in it. He reports with much satis- 
faction that the film is very gloomy, in no 
sense a comedy, and that Keaton’s role is 
“far more heavy and tortured and difficult 
than the girl in Goodbar.” He’s worried 
about the film, she’s insecure, they're hap- 
py. A dark night of the soul lies ahead, and 
what’s more, room service is closed w 
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Return of a Jewish Centaur 


THE PROFESSOR OF DESIRE by Philip Roth 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 263 pages; $8.95 


he hero of Philip Roth’s tenth book 

is Jewish and unhappy. So what else. 
as Alexander Portnoy’s mother might say, 
is new? Indeed, David Kepesh is the 
same slick monologuist that Portnoy was, 
given to frequent exclamations, flurries 
of rhetorical questions (“Is she not the 
single most desirable creature I have ever 
known?") and carefully italicized empha- 
ses. He tosses off one-liners (calling. for 
instance. his Aunt Sylvia “the Benvenuto 
Cellini of strudel”) as if he has a stable 
of Borscht Belt writers churning out his 
material. On the psychiatric couch, Kep- 
esh is a regular lie-down comic: “I can- 


not maintain an erection, Dr. Klinger 
I cannot maintain a smile, for that 
matter.” 


But as much as Kepesh may resem- 
ble Portnoy and Peter Tarnopo!—the pro- 
tagonist-victim in Roth’s My Life as a 
Man—The Professor of Desire is not sim- 
ply a rehash of the earlier books. Kep- 
esh’s monologue is a more humane and 
thoughtful handling of the subject that has 
fascinated and obsessed Roth in print for 
the past ten years: the woebegone, self-de- 
structive tug of war between high aspi- 
rations and low lusts. Kepesh is another 
of Roth's Jewish centaurs, trying to keep 
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Novelist Roth gazing across a field near his home in Connecticut 
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his head in a cloud of pipe smoke while ig- 
noring his pawing hooves 

The novel is Kepesh’s feverish at- 
tempt to explain how he got that way 
The only child of doting parents who run 
a summer resort in the Catskills, he de- 
velops early on a taste for the disrepu- 
table in the person of Herbie Bratasky. 
the New York City-imported social di- 
rector at his parents’ hotel. Herbie can 
make a whole range of bathroom noises 
with his mouth and looks as though he 
may be successful with women. One win- 
ter, young Kepesh receives a letter from 
his hero describing Herbie’s latest toilet 
imitations and, against all the dictates of 
prudence, carries it around in his trou- 
sers. “Of course,” he remembers, “I am 
terrified that if I should drown while ice 
skating or break my neck while sledding, 
the envelope postmarked BROOKLYN, 
NY will be found by one of my school- 
mates, and they will all stand around my 
corpse holding their noses.” 

Such a precariously balanced con- 
science al so tender an age leaves Kep- | 
esh nowhere to go but down, then up. | 
then down again. It is a pattern that 
comes to define his life. At college, un- 
cooperative coeds help him keep naughty 








Fears of transformations yet to come 
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| ‘Perhaps, dear, because it’s garbage.” ” 


Kepesh at bay; nice Kepesh becomes a 
perceptive student of Anton Chekhov's 
“romantic disillusionment” and wins a 
Fulbright scholarship. In London, disas- 
ter—and on the other hand, bliss. Kep- 
esh takes up lodgings with two Swedish 
girls, one of whom outstrips his most 
humid sexual fantasies 

Birgitta is “sane, clever, courageous, 
self-possessed—and wildly lascivious! Just 
what I’ve always wanted.” Kepesh’s stud- 
ies suffer as a result of his debauches, and 
he naturally runs from Birgitta and be- 
comes a sobersided graduate student at 
Stanford. There he meets an exotic beau- 
ty with a mysterious past in Hong Kong 
and, of course, marries into a life of pre- 
dictable miseries, the only outcome of 
which can be divorce and another retreat 


K —or at least will not be to readers fa- 
miliar with Roth's work. In The Breast 
(1972), David Kepesh suffers a Kafka- 
esque transformation from man to mam- 
mary. Kepesh of course cannot know that 
such a thing will happen to him (since 
this novel is narrated before events in The 
Breast begin). But the reader's knowledge 
of the surrealistic enchantment that 
awaits Kepesh lends a poignancy to his 
struggles. Try as he may to be good, flesh 
will subsume him at last. At the end of 
his narrative, Kepesh nuzzles the good 
woman whom he loves to the point of 
boredom and worries about “my fear of 
transformations yet to come.” | 

This conclusion is both somber and lu- | 
dicrous—and no one now writing can jug- 
gle these clashing qualities more adroitly 
than Roth. Also on display are other Roth 
virtues: an uncanny sense of pacing and 
an ear for dialogue that approaches per- 
fect pitch. Roth can wring acid comedy 
from the dishrag of kitchen quarrels. Kep- 
esh recalls a tandem tantrum he had with 
his wife: * “I don’t believe | am having 
this discussion,” she says. ‘Life isn’t toasu” 
she finally screams. ‘It is! I hear myself 
maintaining. ‘When you sit down to eat 
toast, life is toast. And when you take out 
the garbage, life is garbage! You can’t 
leave the garbage halfway down the stairs, 
Helen. It belongs in the can in the yard 
Covered.’ ‘I forgot it.’ ‘How can you for- 
get it when it’s already in your hand?’ 


epesh’s ultimate fate is never in doubt 


It has become fashionable to twit 
Roth for returning so often to characters | 
like Kepesh: enough, already, of Jewish 
intellectual sex maniacs. Such criticism 
is self-incriminating, a tribute to Roth’s 
wicked skill at probing nerves and mak- 
ing people who think they know better 
say silly things. Like most writers who 
prove they have enough talent for the long 
haul of a career, Roth has found the sto- 
ry he will tell until either he or it is ex- 
hausted. It is a good story and, as The 
Professor of Desire proves, it gets better 
with each telling — Paul Gray 
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The poet from Massachusetts during a trip to England in 1972 


A Self-Examined Life 


Robert Lowell: 1917-1977 


466 Ab the swift vanishing of my older 
generation,” Robert Lowell la- 
mented in a sonnet not long ago, “the 
deaths, suicide, madness/ of Roethke, 
Berryman, Jarrell and Lowell.’ There was 
a justifiable pride in this facetious refer- 
ence to himself, for while his contempo- 
raries died early, Lowell seemed to thrive 
on middle age. He too had been humbled 
by madness—an experience he docu- 
mented in Life Studies (1959)—but had 
survived to become America’s most dis- 
tinguished contemporary poet. When 
Lowell died last week of a heart attack 
in a New York City taxi at the age of 60, 
he was enjoying the acclaim that greeted 
his last book, Day by Day 
Apart from Lord Weary’s Castle, a 
collection of tortuous, difficult poems that 
won him the Pulitzer Prize in 1947, Low- 
ell’s books were devoted to a ceaseless self- 
scrutiny. The glimpses of his private world 
could be harrowing. “I hear/ my ill-spirit 
sob in each blood cell,./ as if my hand were 
at its throat,” he confessed in Skunk Hour, 
a famous testament to his dark inner life 
It was an outwardly tempestuous life as 
well. He was a Roman Catholic convert in 
his 20s—he later renounced the church 
—and a conscientious objector who served 
five months in prison for draft resistance 
during World War II. In his later years, he 
suffered from manic-depression and was 
often in mental institutions. He had three 
wives, all writers: Novelist Jean Stafford. 
Critic Elizabeth Hardwick and English 
Novelist Lady Caroline Blackwood. The 
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Byronic drama of his marriages made its 
way into Lowell's poetry, where he quot- 
ed his wives’ letters and reproaches, 
chronicled his infidelities and begged for- 
giveness. But he portrayed his worldly sor- 


| rows with a fervor transcending mere con- 


fession. There are, for example, these 
lacerating lines from “Man and Wife” 


you were in your twenties, and 1, 

once hand on glass 

and heart in mouth, 

outdrank the Rahvs in the heat 

of Greenwich Village, fainting at 
your feet— 

too boiled and shy 

and poker-faced to make a pass 

while the shrill verve 

of your invective scorched the 
traditional South 


Now twelve years later, you turn 
your back 

Sleepless, you hold 

your pillow to your hollows like a 
child, 

your old-fashioned tirade- 

loving, rapid, merciless— 

breaks like the Atlantic Ocean on 
my head 


Tall and stooped, at once courtly and 
disheveled, Lowell presided with a grim 
conscience over American intellectual life 
and willingly intervened in politics, ap- 
pearing in demonstrations against the 
Viet Nam War and campaigning for Eu- 
gene McCarthy. Norman Mailer, in The 
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Armies of the Night, recalled him during 
the march on the Pentagon in 1967, “vir- 
ile and patrician,” with “a Cromwellian 
light in his eye.” 

Such natural dignity befitted Lowell's | 
New England background. His ancestors 
included Great-Granduncle James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Cousin Amy Lowell and rel- 
atives on his mother’s side who date 
back to the Mayflower. More combative 
than his genteel forebears, Lowell was 
fascinated by power. He often chose for 
his theme the doomed great in history 
Racine’s Phaedra, Mary Stuart and Cle- 
opatra, and Alexander, “double-march- 
ing to gain the limits of the globe.” Class- 
mates at his prep school, St. Marks, called 
him Cal, after the despotic Roman em- 
peror Caligula, because he was so im- 
perious. The name stuck all his life. But 
a critic who described him as “an Old 
Testament prophet in ungodly times” was 
perhaps closer to the truth 

Lyndon Johnson would have agreed 
When he invited Lowell to the White 
House in 1965, the poet wired a stern re- 
fusal, explaining that he regarded “our 
present foreign policy with the greatest 
dismay and distrust.” Among old friends 
or in class at Harvard, where he taught 
for many years, he was a vivid, eloquent 
presence. He could hold forth for hours 
on any subject, his hands brushing back 
his unkempt white mane. And his poetry 
revealed the same confiding voice that an- 
imated his conversation. The controlled 
metrics of Lord Weary's Castle and The 
Mills of the Kavanaughs (1951) show the 
influence of Lowell’s mentors, Allen Tate 
and John Crowe Ransom. In /mitations 
(1961), freely licensed translations of Eu- 
ropean poets, and in The Old Glory, a wil- 
ogy of plays based on stories by Melville 
and Hawthorne, Lowell employed a more 
conventional rhetoric than in the poems 
about his private experience. But it was 
in Life Studies, For the Union Dead (1964) 
and the sprawling sonnets that occupied 
three books that he displayed the unique 
temperament monitoring its own vicissi- 
tudes that enriched our poetry 


oward the end of his life, generously 

laden with honors and awards, he 
found himself surrounded, like the wine 
baron in one of his last poems, by un- 
critical admirers. But he could still regard 
his immense reputation with humor and 
grace. “I used to want to live/ to avoid 
your elegy.” he wrote of the late John Ber- 
ryman; and he did live, if not as long as 
his friends or the world would have want- 
ed, at least long enough to write his own 


The line must terminate 

Yet my heart rises, | know I've 
gladdened a lifetime 

knotting, undoing a fishnet of tarred 
rope; 

the net will hang on the wall when the 
fish are eaten, 

nailed like illegible bronze on the 
futureless future s | 
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Better Radio 





“Edwin Newmans Update.’ 
Only on the NBC Radio Network. 


“Whatever happened to...?” “What as they sound now. You'll hear them 
difference did it make that...?” on your NBC Radio Network station. 
Finding out is Edwin Newman’sjob. = The place for better radio. 


Every weekday you'll hear the voices NBC Radio 
of people as they were then, and Network 














WITHOUT THESE reliable Tennessee 


loggers, Jack Daniel Distillery would be in a fix. 


These gentlemen live where there aren’t 
many addresses. And you can hardly reach 
them by phone. But every November they'll 





arrive in our Hollow with truckfuls of upland 


hard maple. And we'll rickburn this wood 
to charcoal for mellowing Jack Daniel's. 
Charcoal mellowing (and 
pure limestone water) 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


0) 


DROP 
0) 


BY DROP 


largely account for our 
whiskey’s popularity. 
So, you can be sure, 

we re glad these loggers 
are so reliable. 





Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel D Stillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc., Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tenn 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Governm: 





~— Science 


‘Getting the 
‘Big Picture 





A giant museum camera 
captures masterpieces 


E ngineers have spared no effort in re- 
cent years trying to reduce the size of 
everything from computers to portable ra- 
dios. But Edwin Land, developer of the 
Polaroid instant camera, has taken a gi- 
ant step in the opposite direction. At an 
exhibit at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts 
this week, Land will show off one of the 
world’s largest cameras, a room-sized 
blowup of his old invention that in only a 
minute can make a full-color. full-sized 
copy of a masterpiece 

Land's idea is not new. The camera 
obscura (the word camera means room 
or chamber in Latin) was described by 
the Islamic scientist Alhazen, who died 
in A.D. 1039. It consisted of a darkened 
room with a small opening through which 
light passed to form an image on the wall 
opposite the aperture. Nor is using pho- 
tography to make precise copies of paint- 
ings or other objets dart a recent inven- 
tion. Art reproductions have long been 
made by photographing paintings and 
then enlarging the pictures 

But Land has found a better way. His 
large-scale camera produces a huge neg- 
ative, 102 centimeters by 203 centimeters 
(40 in. by 80 in.), from which an equally 
big print is made by the Polaroid pro- 
cess, Unlike other large prints that are 
blown up from a small negative in con- 
ventional fashion and lose sharpness in 
the process, the Polaroid pictures show 
no graininess. Also, because the image on 
the original negative is so huge to begin 
with, conventional enlargement of sec- 
tions of the negative can produce micro- 
scope-like magnifications 


= first used his huge camera back 
in 1976 to make and then display for 
his stockholders a reproduction of his 
favorite Renoir. The Museum of Fine 
Arts has used the giant camera more re- 
cently to shoot the usually hidden side 
of a prized possession, a 15th century 
European tapestry titled The Martyrdom 
of St. Paul. Despite the best efforts of ex- 
perts to preserve the side visible to the 
public, it has gradually deteriorated and 
faded. But when the museum recently 
replaced the tapestry’s linen backing (a 
once-in-50-years undertaking), the cam- 
era was used to photograph the naked 
back of the hanging—which had retained 
much of the vividness of the work's orig- 
inal colors. In the spectacular picture 
that resulted, every thread is distinct, 
the colors are brilliant and the tapestry 
looks three-dimensional 
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Technicians handling print of painting; Inventor Edwin Land (left) and museum official with full-size reproduction of back of tapestry (at right) 


From a centuries-old idea, a 60-second copy of a work of art 


The device that made this remarkable 
picture possible is more than a king-size 
copy of the familiar Polaroid camera. Oc- 
cupying an otherwise empty room at the 
museum, the camera is in effect a room 
within a room, a light-tight box 3.6 me- 
ters (12 ft.) wide, 3.6 meters high and 4.8 
meters (16 ft.) deep. In addition to a large 
conventional lens, it contains a Rube 
Goldbergian arrangement of pulleys, 
ropes and rollers. While conventional Po- 
laroid cameras are operated from the out- 
side, the three technicians who work 
Land's invention position themselves in- 
side it. 

Shooting a picture is remarkably sim- 
ple. The tapestry, or any other object to 





be photographed, is set up exactly 3.9 me- 
ters (13 ft.) away from the focal point of 
the lens, that distance being double the 
focal length of the lens. Then the tap- 
estry is illuminated with banks of lights 
(see diagram) while, inside the camera, 
technicians fine-focus the image on a 
screen 3.9 meters behind the focal point 
of the lens. Next, they lower a huge sheet 
of standard Polaroid negative stock, hold 
it flat against the screen with a vacuum 
pump and trip the shutter, thus exposing 
the negative 

With a whirring of gears, a set of 
spools turns, unrolling a sheet of printing 
paper against the negative. The techni- 
cians meanwhile spread the patented Po- 
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laroid chemical reagent—a viscous mix- 
ture they call ‘“goo”—onto both sheets 
simultaneously. After passing between a 
pair of rollers, the sandwich of photo- 
graphic papers is raised, by rope and pul- 
ley, toward the ceiling. Then the sand- 
wich is lowered to the floor, and the 
negative is lifted off, revealing the huge 
full-color print. “It’s nothing but a small 
Polaroid process made larger,” says Tech- 


nician Peter Bass 
T he products of Land’s new camera will 

be revealed to the public at a Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts exhibit entitled “The 
Martyrdom of St. Paul: A Medieval Tap- 
estry in Sharp Focus.” In addition to the 
actual Martyrdom, the exhibit will include 
a life-sized, full-color reproduction of the 
tapestry’s reverse side. It will also display 
ten 5l-centimeter by 61-centimeter (20- 
in. by 24-in.) reproductions and magni- 
fications of selected segments of the tap- 
estry showing such details as the original 
stitching and repairs that have been made 
over the years. The museum will soon use 
the camera in connection with an exhib- 
it of its world-famous collection of Mo- 
nets. The full-sized photographs will show 
several of the impressionist paintings be- 
fore and after they were cleaned of color- 
obscuring varnish 

Officials of the museum believe that 
the camera will open a new dimension in 
art exhibits, enabling visitors to see far 
more detail than ever before. Says Larry 
Salmon, curator of textiles: “We are now 
able to take the public into that world pre- 
viously known to art scholars and mu- 
seum specialists. We can give the public 
a sense of a work’s grandeur as originally 
perceived by its creators.” = 
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Down with expense accounts, off with capital gains 


“Our national tax system is a disgrace 
Basically, I favor a simplified tax system 
that treats all income the same, taxes all in- 


taxation more progressive.” 


hat was one of Jimmy Carter's key 
campaign promises last year, and 
the time is coming to deliver on 
it. A task force that started work 
last winter (TIME, July 4) has placed on 
Carter’s desk a loose-leaf notebook with 


come only once, and makes our system of 


usually subject to tax. To soften the blow, 
exceptions would be made for family 
homes and family farms. The change 
would be phased in over several years, 
and people selling assets at a loss would 
be allowed to write off more of that loss 
against other income 

Cities and states could continue to is- 
sue bonds paying interest that is exempt 
from federal tax, but they would get a fed- 
eral subsidy to encourage them to issue 
bonds that would not qualify for tax ex- 


some 150 pages of recommendations, Bar- | 


ring an unforeseen delay, the President 
| expects to present to Congress by Oct. 6 
his choices from among those recommen- 
dations. Aides are billing the program as 
the most comprehensive and drastic re- 
vision of the nation’s income tax laws 
since the modern system was set up in 
1913. About 1,000 items of the tax code 


one change for each of the code’s 1,100- 
odd pages 

The drafting of the proposals was 
largely overseen by Treasury Secretary W. 
Michael Blumenthal, who toured the 
country to gauge public sentiment at give- 
and-take sessions. Carter himself has 
boned up carefully on tax reform. During 
the summer he summoned Blumenthal, 
Assistant Treasury Secretary Laurence N 
Woodworth, Chief Economic Adviser 
Charles Schultze and a few other selected 
staffers to three sessions in the White 
House, lasting a total of seven hours. 

Now the President must check the 
boxes for yes or no decisions. While some 
of his choices remain in doubt, the out- 
line of his program seems well set. Major 
points: 

Tax rates will be cut for individuals 
and corporations alike. The highest 
bracket of personal taxation—which ap- 
plies to so-called “unearned” income, 
such as dividends, interest and rents 
—would be reduced from 70% to 50% 
The top rate of 50% on “earned” income 


the lowest rate would be cut from 14% to 
10%, and there would be decreases in all 
_brackets in between. The corporate rate, 
now 48% of profits in most cases, would 
be reduced significantly, perhaps by three 
points. Total reduction: $15 billion a year 
—$10 billion for individual taxpayers, $5 
billion for corporations. 

Capital gains would be taxed as or- 
dinary income. At present, only half the 
profit on sale of stock, real estate or oth- 
er assets held for nine months or more is 





would be changed or eliminated—almost | 


—primarily salaries—would be reduced; | 


| ductions for club dues, tickets to sports 


Economy & Business 


Tax “Reform” Takes Shape 


events and the cost of using corporate Jets 

Business would get new incentives to 
invest. The tax credit that corporations 
can take for expansion and modernization 
expenditures would be increased from 
10% to 12% and applied to the costs of 
putting up industrial buildings as well as 
buying the machinery to fill them 

Double taxation of corporate djvi- 
dends would be reduced or eliminated 
The favorite idea now: shareholders re- 
ceiving dividends would be allowed to 
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Symbolic representation of three-martini business lunch opposed by President Carter 








emption. The subsidy might amount to 
35% to 40% of the higher interest rate 
that would have to be offered. 
Expense-account deductions would 
be sharply curtailed. The present idea is 
to put a ceiling on the deduction that could 
be taken for a business lunch. Aides are 
having trouble fixing a figure, since meals 
and drinks cost so much more in Man- 
hattan than in, say, Cedar Rapids; one 
guess is $35 for two people. But Carter 
has railed so vehemently against the 
“three-martini lunch” that his staff has 
to come up with something. Carter is also 
considering eliminating or restricting de- 








Touching any provision of the code hits a raw nerve—not always a selfish one. 


take a credit on their personal returns 
equal to their proportionate share of the 
taxes that the company has already paid 
on its profits. A highly oversimplified ex- 
ample of the basic idea: a person who 
owned 1% of the shares in a company 
that paid $100,000 in taxes on its profits 
would subtract $1,000 from the tax that 
he otherwise would owe on his dividends. 
Yet there are many questions, and how 
this change would work out in practice is 
most unclear. 

Deductions for mortgage interest 
would be restricted, but not in a way to 
bother the vast majority of homeowners. 
Deductions would be limited to $10,000 
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of interest a year; at present rates, a home- 
owner would have to be carrying a mort- 
gage of about $110,000 before he ran afoul 
of that provision. 

These proposals are likely to touch off 
one of the hottest battles of Carter's first 
term. At best, Congress will hold a few 
hearings on them before adjourning, and 
take them up in earnest next year, they 
will probably go through many changes 
on the way to enactment. In effect, it will 
take at least another year before the re- 
forms can be transformed into law. 

Touching any provision of the tax 
code hits a raw nerve—and not always a 
selfish one. Treating capital gains as or- 
dinary income, for example, would pe- 
nalize not only the very rich but also the 
middle-income salary earner trying to 
build up an estate for his children through 
investing in common stocks or real es- 
tate. Also, the elimination of the capital 
gains break might do more to restrict the 
flow of funds available for much-needed 
business expansion than the more gen- 
erous investment tax credits. and new 
break on dividends would do to increase 
new investments. Democrat Al Ullman, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, opposes reductions in capital 
gains—and that is just one indication of 
the big bruising battle that lies ahead. 


Faulting the Fed 
On Money 


The perils of stop-go 








I: its efforts to keep the economy ex- 
panding steadily and avoid inflation, 
the Federal Reserve Board strives to hold 
the annual increase in money supply with- 
in a narrow range—at present, 4% to 
6%%. Yet for most of the past year, mon- 
ey growth has been riding a wild roller 
coaster—dropping all the way down to 
zero in one month, soaring to an annual 
rate of almost 20% in another. In the past 
few months, the money supply has been 
swelling at such a fevered rate as to cause 
anxiety even among powerful congressio- 
nal Democrats, who usually favor an easy- 
money policy. 

The sharpest critic is Wisconsin Dem- 
ocrat Henry S. Reuss, the scholarly chair- 
man of the House Banking Committee. 
Ina letter hand-carried by an aide to Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns two 
weeks ago, Reuss charges that the board 
“has lost control of the money supply.” 
Reuss perceives at least two dangers to 
the economy: 1) “a real threat of nour- 
ishing inflation in 1978,” 2) a deeper stock 
market slump, because investors may sell 
shares out of fear that the board will have 
to slam on the brakes suddenly. 

In the five months from April to Au- 
gust, the basic money supply (cash plus 
checking accounts) has grown at an an- 
nual rate of as little as .7%, but twice it 
has topped 18%. Despite the stop-go gy- 
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rations, the monthly rate has averaged al- | 


most 10%. For a while the rise seemed to 
be moderating in August, but in the last | 
week of that month the money stock bal- 
looned by $3 billion, jolting many ana- 
lysts. Then in the week ending Sept. 7, 
money supply took a header, dropping by 
a dizzying $800 million. 

Why the runaway rise and fall? Some 
money-market analysts suspect that 
Burns and his colleagues may simply have 
misjudged the strength of the recovery, 
and pumped out more than the economy 
needed or could use. A more technical rea- 
son is an increase in money “velocity” 
—the speed at which money moves from 
checking account to checking account. 
Critics fault the Fed for not anticipating 
that this factor would make money sup- 
ply grow more quickly than it wished. 

Beryl Sprinkel, executive vice presi- 


Money Supply 


Monthly % change at an annual rate 
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| term rates are going up too. Chase Man- 


hattan last week led the way for other 
major banks in lifting the prime rate 
charged to their best corporate customers 
by a quarter of a point, to 744%, the high- 
est ina bit more than a year. Three-month 
US. Treasury bills, which traded at 5.57% 
during the first week this month, climbed 
last week to about 5.8%. 

Many analysts think that rates will 
have to go higher still if the board is to 
get a firm handle on the money supply. 
Lawrence Kudlow, vice president of the 
Wall Street brokerage firm of Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis Inc., predicts a 
prime rate of 7%4% by year’s end. That 
prospect is depressing an already listless 
stock market, as investors find better re- 
turns on interest-bearing securities. The 
Dow Jones industrial average last week 
dropped close to a 20-month low of 
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dent of Harris Trust & Savings Bank in 
Chicago and a member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists, suggests a third reason: the 
Fed sets targets for both money-supply 
growth and interest rates. and it has had 
great difficulty in choosing goals that are 
consistent with each other. For example, 
it may try to keep the “Fed funds” rate 
—the rate on reserves that banks lend to 
each other—at around 6%. But it may 


| then find that in order to prevent the rate 


from rising above that, it has to pump 
reserves into the banking system, and that 
increases the money supply more than it 
intended. 

The board is now trying to restrain 
the growth of money: in consequence, in- 
terest rates are rising. Last week it let de- 
mand for money push the Fed funds’ rate 
as high as 644%. instead of pumping cash 
into banks to stop the rise. Other short- 


854.12, then finished the week slightly 
down at 856.81. 

Anxieties over money supply and in- 
terest could not come at a worse time for 
Chairman Burns. His term as Fed chief 
runs out in January. There has been wide- 
spread speculation that President Carter 
would ask Burns to stay on. But one Sen- 
ate committee staffer who is close to the 
Fed says he has been told by the White 
House that Burns will not be reappointed. | 
The Administration is said to be consid- 
ering at least two possible successors: 
Robert Roosa. former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury and now a partner at Brown 
Bros. Harriman & Co.; and Paul Volck- 
er, also a former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury and now head of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Still Burns is a 
veteran of Washington's power game and 
| nobody is ready tocount him out yet. @ 
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Here’s the adhesive 
you can count on. 







And it forms strong 
bonds in just seconds 
| to minutes 


\ 
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One drop of Eastman 910" adhesive 
can hold up to 22 tons 










With a variety of materials like rubber, metal, 
glass, most plastics, ceramic and hardwood 


V 





The least Eastman 910 And there's seldom any need for This remarkable adhesive 
adhesive that will cover the clamps or holding devices other has been proven in industrial 
area to be bonded works best—one drop than simple fingertip pressure use for nearly 20 years 


per square inch is usually about right 









Eastman 910" adhesive 
the tool in a tube, is 
available in stores 
nationwide 


One drop is stronger than you are. 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 





Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. '76 





VICEROY 








FILTER CIGARETTES 





More Tobacco 
Less “Tar 















...than 
Winston or Marlboro. 











Rich, full flavor is the promise t eroy makes. er al 
And it’s a promise that Vicero S. Pie 
The method for delivering flavo simple as it is smart. | 
Instead of using stronger toba ceroy uses more‘ tobacco, ie : 


and a /ower? ‘tar’ blend than Wi 
The result is a mild, fully 
with an extra satisfying ta 
And, yes, lower ‘tar’ tha 


Marlboro. pate | 





1. DURING 1976, VICEROY KINGS HAD, BY WEIGHT, 22-35 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN 
WINSTON KINGS AND 40-52 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN MARLBORO KINGS (AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE) 
2. VICEROY HAS A UNIQUE, AGED-BLEND OF NATURALLY LOW ‘TAR’ TOBACCOS AND A SPECIAL PROCESS } 
THAT ALLOWS THE USE OF MORE PARTS OF THE TOBACCO LEAF THAT ARE LOW IN ‘TAR: 
(VICEROY 16 MGS. ‘TAR’ WINSTON 19 MGS. "TAR; MARLBORO 18 MGS. ‘TAR: AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE ay 
FTC REPORT, DECEMBER, 1976.) 
~ 
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DEWAR’S. PROFILES Economy & Business | 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 
To the Prophet 
Go the Profits 


Economics + Computers = 
$$$ for Eckstein 


a see,’ says Otto Eckstein, entre- 
preneurial economist, “how many 
clients are speaking with our computer 
at this moment.” The good doctor press- 
es a shiny gray key of a Burroughs 7700 
computer, and out whirs the answer: 113 
Then he touches another key, and the 
computer spits the names of those 113 
paying customers. Among them are the 
departments of State, Treasury. Com- 
merce and Justice and two dozen other 
federal agencies. Then there are Morgan 





JIM SIMON 


| ILOME: North Hollywood, California 

\ AGH: 80 

| PROFESSION: Film animation producer, director and designer 
HOBBIES: Music, painting, handball. 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “The Hobbit” by J.R.R. Tolkien 
LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Winning the U.S.A. Film 


Festival Award for “The Strike,” a five-minute animated film 2 
produced for the Black Psychiatrists of America. Eckstein playing his computer keyboard 
QUOTE: “Animation is a great The oil embargo helped insurance 


deal move than funny characters. 





Guaranty, Bank of America, Citibank 
and a score more banks, and American 
Can, Dow Chemical, Exxon, Shell, among 
¢ many other industrial giants 
abe! In scarcely eight years in business, 
Eckstein has recruited 520 such clients, 
including two-thirds of the 100 largest 
U.S. manufacturers, most of the big banks, 
and plenty of brokerages, utilities, state 
agencies and, increasingly, foreign gov- 
ernments and corporations. At any time 
of day, 70 to 120 of them are in dialogue 
by way of long-distance phone lines 
—with the computer at Data Resources 
Inc., of Lexington, Mass., of which Eck- 
stein is co-founder, president and largest 
shareholder 
rn The questions put to DRI’s computer 
i range from economic esoterica (“What is 
The Dewar Highlander. © the price of strawberries in Manitoba?’’) 


Because of its unique ability to 
bridge the gap between fantasy 
and reality, its potential is, in 





many ways, almost limitless.” te 


; hag, Deine 
\ . le iH 
PROFLLE: Outgoing and “MDED ScoTcH Wi 
genuinely friendly. Has an 
infectious enthusiasm for being 
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alive, which he injects into the 


outrageous characters he creates. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Labels 


A heritage 
of uncompromising quality. 
Dewar's never varies. 
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Arson fires gost over $1 billion last year. Who pays 
tor this billion dollar bonfire? We ad/ do. 

When somebody decides to put a match to his business 
it is tough to prove. When arson for profit can’t be proven, 
the insurance company has no choice but to pay. All of us 
contribute to these soaring damage claims by paying more for 
our Own property insurance. Because insurance is merely 
sharing a risk among many 

What can you do about it? 

Help to have arson classified as a major crime. One 
with the same high priority for prosecution as robbery 

Push for uniform state laws on reporting, detection and 
wivestigation. Laws that would make arson harder to get 
away with. (Over 20% of all fires are thought to be arson, 
yet only 107-307 of confirmed arson cases result in 
CORN KUIOn,) 

Work for programs to improve investigation 
techniques and cooperation among fire fighters, police 
officers and insurance investigators 

Write to state officials 

Tell insurance commissioners, police and fire 

fepartment officials that you would like to see some changes 


made 





business 
e ground. 


* Anon 


Put pressure on local prosecutors and encourage them 
to get involved. 

Let people know you've had enough 

Send for our “Enough is Enough” consumer booklet 
It’s full of information on the causes and the pro's and con's 
of some possible cures for high insurance rates. You'll 
find out how to register your views where they count. And 
how you can help hold down your own insurance costs 

Or you can just do nothing and figure the problem 
will go away. Of course if it doesn’t, better keep your 
checkbook handy 

Enough is Enough 

Write The St. Paul for your “Enough is Enough 
booklet. Or contact an Independent Agent or broker repre 
senting The St. Paul. He's in this with you and wants to hel; 
You'll find him in the Yellow Pages 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 58 
Washington St, Saint Paul, MN 55102 


=Straul 


Property & Liability 
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Designed for 
people, not just 
pockets. 


Looks, feels and shoots 
like a camera should. 


The Hanimex VEF introduces a new vertical 
design to pocket cameras. While smaller than 
most pockets on the market, only 2'/s x 3°/« inches, the VEF's 
new upright body gives you a firmer grip on the camera for more 
comfortable, steadier shooting. It's a camera created for better 
photos, not just to fit pockets. 


Easy to use. Beneath its impressive appearance, the VEF is a very 
simple, convenient camera to use. With goof-proof, drop-in 110 car- 
tridge film, including the new ASA 400. And no fussing with focus- 
ing. Its pre-focused lens is critically sharp down to 3 feet. 


Better quality pictures. The Hanimar coated, optical glass lens 
gives a 20% wider view than a normal pocket camera lens. Captures 
more picture per shot in big, bright 4'/2 x 3'/2-inch prints. And at a flip 
of a switch, you have frame-filling closeups from 12 to 20 inches. 
Money-saving flash. The VEF comes with a detachable, action- 
freezing electronic flash with a range up to 13 99 
feet. And with up to 150 flashes per set of bat- 954 

teries, you get long-term savings along with 


sharper flash pictures. At participating dealers 


ZOOM! Enjoy all the advantages 


* of Hanimex vertical pock- 
et camera design, plus the convenience 
of zoom. The VEF Zoom adjusts from nor- 
mal to telephoto, and everything in between, 
with a twist of the wrist. Let the lens do your walk- $g4° 
ing. With detachable electronic flash. 


At participating dealers 


ae 
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rot ALANIMEX. 


HANIMEX (U.S.A.) INC., 1801 Touhy Ave., Elk Grove, II. 60007 
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to the effects of broad economic trends 


change in personal income for August al- 
ter the price of chlorine?”). Eckstein, a 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
has the answers because he has built by 


figures about the U.S. and 127 other coun- 
tries. These data are constantly updated 
by his staff of 250 economists and ana- 
lysts from the huge mass of numbers put 
out free by governments, associations and 
corporations. Then the figures are fed into 
the most capacious computer that Bur- 
roughs has ever sold. Eckstein’s econo- 
metric models, based on thousands of 
mathematical equations, produce not only 
forecasts of growth, inflation, interest 
rates and the like, but also thousands of 
micro forecasts of specific industries and 
products. The predictions change as new 
indicators are reported or major political 
developments occur. For example, 72 
hours after the Arab oil embargo struck 
in 1973, Data Resources forecast just how 
much insurance companies’ profits would 
surge because driving—and accidents 
—would decline 

With fees from these prophecies, per- 
sonal consulting and other services, DRI's 
revenues rose 35% last year, to just over 
$17 million, and profits climbed 70%, to 
$1,502,000; they are growing somewhat 
faster this year. That has made Eckstein, 


economist. Since DRI went public last 
November, the shares have bucked the 
bear market and risen from $11.50 to $18 
bid, giving Eckstein and his family a stake 
of more than $4 million 


N° bad for an academician who did 
not go into business until he was more 
than 40. Born in Ulm, Germany, Eck- 
stein fled Hitler in 1938, graduated from 
Princeton and in 1955 earned his Ph.D. 
in economics at Harvard, where, as he 
says in his fast-paced, slightly accented 
English, “I found a home.” He has taught 
there ever since, except for 18 months in 
the mid-1960s, when he was a member 
of Lyndon Johnson's Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers. (Professor Eckstein’s popular 
course in freshman economics usually 
draws well over 800 students.) 

Upon leaving Government, Eckstein 
found himself in great demand as a speak- 
er and consultant to business. In one two- 
day period, he jetted to Chicago, Denver 
and San Francisco—and concluded that 
“there must be a better way to dissem- 
inate economic data and forecasts.” It was 
on the plane that he conceived the idea 
of putting his econometric model and oth- 
er data on a large central computer that 
clients could tap into. 

Eckstein sold his idea to Wall Street's 
Donald Marron, chief executive of Mitch- 
ell, Hutchins, the investment advisory 
firm.* In 1969 it raised $1.1 million in 





*Which has since merged into Paine Webber 





on specific products (“How will the | 


far the world’s largest bank of economic | 
statistics—more than 3.5 million series of | 


at 50, probably the richest American | 
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The Art | QNE.ACT OF DARING 
et. | THAT REDEEMS A 
-- | LIFETIME. 


Aman and a woman struggling to survive. 
One confronts life, the other runs away. 
And then on a cliffside in England the 
running stops. : 








Lovers, caught in an eternal 
bond, the moment preserved 
by sculptor Peggy Mach for 
Alva Museum Replicas. 
Authorized Alvastone® replica 
from the marble original. 

13 ” high, including Italian 
marble base. $47.50 postpaid. 
Order number: MH-3 


To order by mail, be sure to 


specify order number. (Allow 4 : 4 
three weeks for delivery.) na by Piers Paul Read, 
N.Y., Conn. residents add sales author of “Alive” 


tax. (No C.O.D.) We will refund 
or replace within three weeks if 


ine satiated. “Marvelous, absorbing... you'll be richer 
Send 75¢ for full color catalog. |) for having read it.” THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Museum Collections 


ce TL Gens sew | AWN PAPERBACK. $1.95 


Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 
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High security, 
strength and beauty. 


EMHART 
InterGrip Lock WLI7!2 


Interlocks your door and frame to 
provide a rugged wall of protec- 
tion. Decorator design, massive 
brass construction. Built for strong 
resistance to picking, jimmying, 
wrenching, frame spreading, drill- 
ing, and hacksawing. 


EMHART Deadlock WL880 


Rugged lock features ample one- 
inch solid steel deadbolt and Em- 
hart High Security Cylinder with 
heavy-duty cylinder guard ring. 
See your professional locksmith 
for Emhart’s whole family of Se- 
curity Products for your home 


Factory sealed 
packaging safeguards 
locks and keys 
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seed money and became a founding part- 

ner in the company. DRI was not the first 

firm to market econometric forecasts; 

Lawrence Klein, who developed an 

econometric model of the U.S. economy | 
shortly after World War II, has been sell- 
ing forecasts from his famous Wharton 
School model for five years longer. But 
Eckstein’s marketing flair and his com- 
puter time-sharing innovation have made 
DRI by far the biggest in the field. The 
most reliable performance rating of the 
prophets is made by Economist Stephen 
McNees of the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank, who concludes that the three com- 
puterized econometric data firms—DRI, 
Wharton and Chase Econometrics—set 
the standard for accuracy among profes- | 





| sional forecasters 


This year Eckstein expects that the 
G.N.P. will grow 4.8%, consumer prices 
will rise 6.5%, profits after taxes will ex- 
pand 13% and unemployment will decline 


| to 6.9% in the fourth quarter. Between 


| vestment programs, including the one for 


now and 1980, there will be a great in- 
crease in the number of heads of families 
aged 25 to 44 who earn more than §25,- 
000, and this will lead to a surge in sales 
of houses, furnishings, cars and other fair- 
ly costly goods. A happy forecast—and it 
is even safer to anticipate that DRI will 
continue to grow faster than most of the 
indicators that it monitors 


ivan Behind 
The Wheel 


More cars for the comrades, 
but the road ahead is bumpy 


Tr: Marxist purists, there is nothing 
quite so socially corrupting as that ul- 
timate expression of status and self-indul- 
gence, the automobile. If so, the Soviet 
Union's guardians of socialist virtue need 
to keep on their toes, because the char- 
iots of decadence are popping up on roads 
all over the land. The U.S.S.R. is enter- 
ing the auto age, and neither the state- 
owned companies that make cars nor the 
customers who buy them know quite what 
to make of the transition 

As a result of an increasing emphasis 
during the Brezhnev years on the produc- 
tion of consumer goods, Soviet auto out- 
put has multiplied from 350,000 cars in 
1970 to 1.2 million last year—nearly as 
many as were turned out in Britain. The 
growth rate is certain to slow somewhat; 
last fall Moscow announced that during 
the next five years it will be redirecting 
$228 billion into agriculture from other in- 


the auto industry. Nonetheless, auto pro- 
duction is expected to reach 2.1 million 
cars a year by 1980, about equal to U.S 


|} Output in 1922 


Only about 4 million Soviet citizens, 
or 1.5% of the total, own cars, v. 98 mil- 
lion people, or nearly half the population, 


In Denver 


The Brown Palace 
Hotel is at the 
heart of things. The 
financial district 

at the front door, 
Denver’s finest 
stores a block away. 
The State Capitol, 
City Hall, Currigan 
Exhibition Hall, 
museums, theaters 
and restaurants 
(including the 
Brown Palace’s 
three great dining- 
rooms) within 
walking distance. 


Prown Palace 


Denver's Preferred Hotel 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Karl Mehimann 

General Manager 


303/825-3111 
Toll Free (800) 323-7500 


lilinois: (800) 942-7400 
Canada: (800) 261-6353 


Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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if it's important to Chicago, 
it’s on Eyewitness News. 





5,6 & 10 
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G. William Miller is Chairman of Textron, one of 
our nation’s most dynamic companies. He is also 
Chairman of the U.S. Industrial Payroll Savings 


Committee for 1977. 


He and the members of the Committee need your 
help in promoting the Payroll Savings Plan among 


your employees. 
What's in it for you? 


Satisfaction, You'll be providing your employees 
with a fringe benefit that costs you next to nothing—a 
way for them to save regularly and prepare for their 


futures. 


What’s in it for your country? 





A ready source of non-inflationary financing for 
the Treasury. Savings Bonds are the cornerstone of 


U.S. debt financing. They are vitally important to 


your country’s continued financial well-being. 
Won't you help by offering your employees an 


opportunity to take stock in America through regular 
purchase of United States Savings Bonds under the 


Payroll Savings Plan? 
For more information, write to G. William Miller, 
Chairman, Textron Inc., 40 Westminster Street, Prov- 


idence, Rhode Island 02903. 


1977 U.S, INDUSTRIAL PAYROLL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Chairman: G. William Miller, Textron Inc. 
W. M. Blumenthal 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Ex-Officto General Charrman 


Chairmen 1963-1976 

George A. Stinson 

National Steel Corporation (76) 

Gabriel Hauge 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company ('75) 

John D. de Butts 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. (74) 

William M. Batten 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc, (73) 

Donald S. MacNaughton 

The Prudential Insurance Company (72) 

B. R. Dorsey 

Gulf Oil Corporation (71) 

Gordon M. Metcalf 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. (°70) 

James M. Roche 

General Motors Corporation (69) 

William P. Gwinn 

United Technologies Corporation (68) 

Daniel J. Haughton 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation (-67Z) 

Lynn A. Townsend 

Chrysler Corporation (66) 

Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom 

RCA Corporation ('65) 

Frank R. Milliken 

Kennecott Copper Corporation ('64) 

Harold S, Geneen 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation (63) 


Members 

Roger E. Anderson 
Continental Ilinots Corp. 
William M. Agee 
Bendix Corporation 
Joseph T. Bailey 

Warner & Swasey Company 
Robinson F. Barker 
PPG Industries, Inc 
Charles A. Barnes 

PR. Mallory Co., Inc 
Altred J. Barran 


General Telephone Company of 
The Northwest, Inc 


Morrison H. Beach 
The Travelers Corporation 


Robert Bendheim 


M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc 


A Public Service of 


The Advertising Council 


! F. Bradshaw 

Idlantic Richfield Company 

Pheodore F. Brophy 

General Telephone & Electronies 
Corporation 

Nicholas T. Camicia 

Putston Company 

Robert Cizik 

Cooper Industries, lic 

Wilham F. Collins 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc 

John T. Connor 

Aled Chemical Corporation 

Charles C, Gates 

Gates Rubber Company 

Thomas C. Graham 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Honorable Ella T. Grasso 

Governor 

State of Connecticut 

Harry J. Gray 

United Technologies Corporation 

H. J. Haynes 

Standard Oil Company of California 

D. Brainerd Holmes 

Raytheon Company 

John V. James 

Dresser Industries, Inc 

Joseph P. Kingrey 

The Macke Company 

Robert E. Kirby 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Charles F. Knight 

Emerson Electric Company 

Charles F. Luce 

Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc 

J. Paul Lyet 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Ray W. MacDonald 

Burroughs Corporation 

Wilham F, May 

American Can Company 

James C. McConnon, Esq 

SEPTA 

Charles §. McNeer 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


Louis W. Menk 

Burlington Northern, In 

William Morison 

Foremost-McKesson, Inc 

John J. Nevin 

Zenith Radio ¢ orporanion 

Donald W. Nyrop 

Northwest Airlines, Inc 

James E. Olson 

Tinos Bell 

Charles J. Pilliod, Jr 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Richard R. Pivirotto 

Associated Dry Goods Corporanon 

Frederick J. Port 

ESB, Inc 

Edmund T. Prau. Ir 

Pfizer, Inc 

John S. Reed 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ratlway 
Company 

Thomas F. Russell 

Federal Mogul Corporation 

Robert W. Scherer 

Georgia Power Company 

Donald V. Seibert 

]. C. Penney Company, Inc 

Irving S. Shapiro 

E, 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

Harold A, Shaub 

Campbell Soup Company 

Paul Thayer 

LTV Corporation 

C, William Verity, Jr 

Armeo Steel Corporation 

George G, Zipt 

The Babcock & Wileox Company 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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in the U.S. But the U.S.S.R. does not have 
nearly a good enough road network to 
support even the relatively small number 
of cars already on the highway. Most of 
the 860,000 miles of highways are poorly 
| graded and/or potholed; 90% of the sys- 
| tem is unpaved. During the spring thaw, 
fully 70% of the entire network becomes 
an impassable river of mud. According 
| to Pravda, 40,000 miles of new roads must 
be built or improved by 1980, but road 
construction is still lagging far behind the 
rate of increase in traffic 
For the would-be motorist, problems | 
can begin as soon as he decides he wants 
a car. The cheapest model, the Zaporo- 
| zhets, a tinny little machine with a top 
jeeueat | speed of 55 m.p.h., sells for $5,140. The 
popular and somewhat peppier Zhiguli 
(top speed: 76 m.p.h.), a Soviet-built ver- 
sion of a Fiat 124, sells for $7,850—not 
too much above the price of an average 
US. 1978 model, but three times the av- 


SOVFOTO 


“Someone re 
rd otek @) athe: bare) 
w I recomme 


The Okura. The serene hotel on a quiet hill in Tokyo, near everything. 
You'll like the Okura. From businessmen to chiefs of state, everyone does. 


adel Claes. 


In a class by itself 
Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan Tel: (03) 582-0111 Telex: J22790 
| For reservations, contact: John A Tetley Co, Tel: 800-421.0000 
Robert F. Warner, Inc. Tel: 212-687-5750, Hotel Representative Inc, Tel: 800-2 
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... Drinking the best champagne! 


MONEY magazine, that is. Because 
MONEY is the monthly magazine from 
the publishers of Time & Fortune that 
talks about you. About your home. car. 
job, vacation, insurance, investments 
hobbies, leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries. About how you can live better — 
right now — for less 





.. Sheltering your income from the IRS! 


Every month, MONEY offers helpful 
suggestions on everything from making 
your home more luxurious to selecting 
the best discount wines...from choosing 
a tennis camp to taking a do-it-yourself 
safari for only $30 a day...from building 
your summer dreamhouse to maximizing 
your investments 





..On a do-it-yourself Safari 


If you'd like to see how MONEY can 
help you live better, call 800-621-8200 
toll-free right now (in Illinois, call 800 
972-8302). We'll send you an introductory 
copy of MONEY risk-FREE. If it’s not 
everything we say it is, just write “cancel” 
on your bill and keep your first issue FREE 
If you decide to subscribe, you'll receive 
11 more issues for only $11.95 

TO ORDER MONEY, CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN ILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) 
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The exciting new Goodman presents 


LYNN REDGRAVE 


Written by George 
Bernard Shaw. 
Directed by 
John Clark. 
Limited run, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 30. 


ORDER NOW! Saint Joan introduces what may well be re- 
membered as Chicago's most exciting theatre season 
Choose your dates now for Saint Joan and 5 more great pro- 
ductions on the Goodman mainstage: 
Anton Chekhov's THE SEA GULL. 
November 17 through December 18. 
Studs Terkel’s WORKING, a World Premier musical. 
January 5 through February 5. 
William Shakespeare’s MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
February 16 through March 19. 
Tennessee Williams’ THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA. 
April 6 through May 7. 
SPRING REPERTORY — two new plays, alternating from day to 
day, May 18 through June 18. 


Call 443-3800 between 10 and 6 today for best choice of 
subscription seats. Charge your Goodman subscription by 
phone now! Reduced rates for students and senior citizens 





SUBSCRIPTION ART INSTITUTE 
RATES 
































Thet©" Goodman 


exciting theatre in Chicago 


PERFORMANCES TIME MEMBER RATES i 
Thursday Matinee — 2:00PM $36 25 $33 75 
Sunday Matinee {°'"cle first choice) 2.30PM i 
Tuesday. Wednesday, Thursday — - €24 75 
or Sunday Evening (circle first choice) 30 PM $36.25 $38 i 
Friday Evenings 8.30PM $41.75 $39.25 
Saturday Evenings 8:30 PM $50.10 $47 1¢ 8 
Name # 
Address 
Daytime 
City State Zip Phone No 
Enclosed is my check/money order for $ ____ for subscriptions k 
Chargemy —__ Visa/ __ Master Expiration Credit 
redit card BankAmericard | Charge Date/Month/Yr card no q 
Fill out and send this order form to The Goodman, 200 S. Columbus Dr., Chicago. Ili. 60603 
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The Main is murder. 
And it’s also a tough cop’s life. 








WE’RE THE ONE ON ACAPULCO BAY. 


The only luxury hotel that's right on the and meeting spots. And with five lighted 
bay, right on the beach. Right in the heart tennis courts, all water sports, and a glam- 
of exciting nighttime Acapulco, with its ourous beach and pool life. All under the 
action-packed discos, night- ever-shining Acapulco sun 
clubs and restaurants That's Hyatt Regency 
With its own array Acapulco. The new 
of popular eating center of things in 
drinking, dancing Acapulco 









Plaza Internacional 


HYATT REGENCY ACAPULCO 


Call your travel agent or 


(800)228-9000 


gets you Hyatt world-wide and toll-free. 
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where five- and six-year-olds drive min- 
iature cars along scaled-down streets and 
intersections to learn the rules of the road 

Demand for new cars—and big, lux- 
urious ones at that—seems insatiable 
Later this year the Soviets will introduce 
a Gaz-14 limousine equipped with such 
bourgeois delights as automatic transmis- 
sion, power brakes, air conditioning and 
stereo radio-cassette deck. Alas, in all 


likelihood the car will be available only 
to upper-level government officials 

If the commissars get to breeze around 
in Gaz-14s while the proletariat has to 
tool behind in Zhigulis, can Demon Envy 





| For the ‘masses: Fiat-like Zhigulis 


The price is three years’ salary 


be avoided? Probably only if a genuine 
mass auto market of all price ranges can 
be created. But that may be difficult. One 
Soviet automaker proposed selling cars on 
the installment plan to help buyers who 
cannot afford to pay the full price in cash 
A Soviet journal grumped that selling cars 
on monthly payments would only make 
waiting lists for delivery even longer 
Nonetheless, now that it has whetted the 
public appetite for cars, the government 
can scarcely afford to deny the citizens 
their fill. Now that Moscow has started 
down the road to a society on wheels, its 
best bet for keeping the populace happy 
would seem to be to keep Volgas, Zhigulis 
—yes, and Gaz-14s—rolling off the as- 
sembly lines as fast as possible ® 
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Final stage of reshuffling? 


Ss ince profits started tumbling four 
years ago, Playboy Enterprises Inc. 
has been through more shufflings than a 
Playboy magazine in a barbershop. Em- 
ployees at Chicago headquarters are now 
smarting from still another round of cor- 
porate hutch cleaning: the abrupt firing 
of 70 administrative and editorial work- 
ers, including five of the 30 vice presi- 
dents. President Derick Daniels circulat- 
ed a written assurance that “no further 
planned mass reductions” would occur; 
understandably. that did not solace the 
survivors. He called the 
purge part of a “broad pro- 
gram to reduce administra- 
tive overhead and reallo- 


cate resources.” Added 
Founder-Chairman Hugh 
Hefner. 51. “What you are 


seeing is the final stage of a 
massive re-evaluation and 
reorganization.” 

Pinched by steady loss- 
es in circulation to the raun- 
chier Penthouse and the 
downright sickening Hus- 
tler, and weighted down by 
a crazy-quilt diversification 
pattern (a movie Company, 
a limousine service, hotels, books, a mod- 
eling agency). Playboy Enterprises earned 
only $2 million on sales of $198 million 
in fiscal 1976. far below its 1973 earnings 
peak of $11.2 million. A year ago, Hef- 
ner hired Daniels, 48, a vice president of 
the Knight-Ridder chain. Daniels is a 
onetime newspaperman (city editor, the 
Miami Herald) and grandson of the late 
North Carolina publisher Josephus Dan- 
iels, who was Secretary of the Navy under 
Woodrow Wilson. He was reluctant to 
take on Hefner's problems but was wooed 











Christie Hefner 
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President Derick Daniels pondering management cutbacks in Chicago 


Another Playboy Hutch Cleaning 


by the Chief Rabbit's salary offer of $250.- 
000 annually, plus a $225,000 bonus 

In long work weeks that frequently 
spill into weekends, the workaholic, 
chain-smoking, immaculately dressed 


Daniels has trimmed Playboy's bulging | 


bureaucracy (“We had too many chiefs”). 
He abolished such jobs as vice president 
for public relations and for personnel, 
moving those functions to lower levels, 
and closed an unprofitable Playboy club 
in Detroit and a hotel in Jamaica. Dan- 
iels plans to concentrate on _ publish- 
ing, franchising—and gam- 
bling. The company’s four 
casinos in England are its 
most profitable operation; 
they earned $10 million last 
year. Playboy plans a $50 
million gambling palace in 
Aulantic City, N.J. Daniels 
also wants to license use of 
the company’s trademark, 
the Playboy bunny, which 
he calls the “best in the 
world after Coca-Cola.” A 
first step: Optipatent Ag, a 
Swiss optical manufacturer, 
will pay P.E.I. to splash the 
bunny over its sunglasses. 

So far, so good: though profits for the 
fiscal year that ended in June have not 
been tallied, Hefner says they were at least 
double fiscal 1976's. For the first nine 
months of the year, P.E.I. earned $5.6 mil- 
lion on sales of $169 million. But troubles 
still abound. Playboy magazine cut its cir- 
culation guarantee to advertisers from 5.4 
million to 4.5 million, beginning with the 
October issue. Advertising, however, is 
picking up; the just-closed December is- 
sue boasts 154 ad pages, the most ever (al- 
though rates have been lowered). 














Playboy Enterprises has long written 
off nearly all of Hefner's lavish living costs 
as promotional expenses. The Internal 
Revenue Service has filed a claim against 
the company for $7.7 million in addition- 
al taxes for the years 1970 through 1972: 
Hefner's expenses, among many other 
things, are involved. He has put the 54- 
room Playboy mansion in Chicago up for 
sale (asking price: $2.5 million) and 
moved to a 29-room Xanadu in Beverly 
Hills; Daniels flies out every other week 


| to brief him. but otherwise they rarely 


confer on day-to-day operations. There is 
talk of an eventual successor to Hef as 
chief. One candidate for the title: his 
daughter Christie. 24. who is now con- 
centrating On new magazine development 
and presumably one day will wind up 
owning a big chunk of Hefner's 72% of 
Playboy stock. at present worth $48 
million s 


Labor’s Losses 


After many jolts to the jaw, 
a setback on minimum wages 


ne of the political surprises of the year 

has been the inability of organized 
labor to win its way with the Carter Ad- 
ministration or the overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic Congress, despite its heavy cam- 
paign support of both. A conservative 
mood in Washington and the efforts of a 
newly vigorous business lobby have off- 
set AFL-CIO influence. Big Labor failed to 
persuade Carter to appoint many of its fa- 
vorites to high Administration posts. The 
AFL-CIO also suffered a painful defeat 
when Congress rejected the common-situs 
picketing bill. Labor leaders blamed the 
common-situs loss on their own failure to 
realize how hard a lobbying effort would 
be needed. They had no such excuse last 
week, when the House voted on the min- 
imum wage; the AFL-CIO deployed 100 
“educators on labor law reform” to spread 
its gospel. Result: another series of jolts 
to the jaw 


he House did vote to raise the min- 

imum wage from $2.30 an hour now 
to $2.65 on Jan. 1 and $3.05 in 1980. But 
it turned down a labor bid to specify that 
the minimum wage from now on must be 
at least 53% of average manufacturing 
wages. It voted to let employers of wait- 
ers, Waitresses and other workers who re- 
ceive tips continue to pay only half the 
minimum wage. It decided to exempt any 
business with sales of less than $500,000 
a year from paying minimum wages at 
all. The ceiling had been $250,000. Only 
the tie-breaking vote of Speaker Tip 
O'Neill prevented the House from legis- 
lating a lower minimum for teen-agers. 
Hardly much ofa victory after such a mas- 
sive lobbying campaign—and not one to 
give labor much confidence in what might 
happen when the minimum-wage bill | 
goes to the Senate a) 
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OneStep 


New from Polaroid. The 
worlds simplest camera. 


The simplest camera you ever used. Press the button, and the 
pictures in your hand! You never focus, never set anything. Just 
aim and shoot. 

Motor drive. The pictures are ejected automatically, the film 
advances automatically. You can shoot every 2 seconds! Nothing 
to pull or peel, nothing to crank or wind. 

Beautiful SX-70 pictures develop in minutes while you watch —and 
Polaroids sharp, clear SX-70 color lasts.Theres fresh power when 
you load. The battery's built into the film pack. And you can't 
waste film or flash. This camera will not fire rs 
when either is used up. 

Only 14% ounces. Fits in the palm of your le) / 
hand. Long shots, shots as close as 4 feet, 

flash—just press the button and thats it! tee | | 





and “OneStep’ 





POLAROID LAND CAMERA 





Just press one button-that’s it! 
The motor hands you the picture. 
You don’t focus or set anything. 





